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ght 1939, The Celotex Corporation 
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ORATION araso 8 
ve., Chicago, Ill. 

Pi@mse send complete information on the use of Celotex Vapor- 

seal Products. 











OST clients want more “extras” than 

the appropriation will stand. But here’s 
one way architects have found to get around 
part of that difficulty: They make one material 
answer for insulation, vapor seal, and struc- 
tural strength—and by saving money in this 
way, they have more left over to gratify 
the client’s whims. 

Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing, used in 
place of ordinary sheathing, does a triple job. 
It provides highly efficient insulation. It 
acts as a vapor barrier to prevent harmful 
moisture condensation within walls. And it 
provides proven structural strength. 


Celotex Vapor-seal Lath, used in place of 


other lath, a/so does triple duty—serves as an 
excellent plaster base, as a scientifically cor- 
rect vapor seal, and as thermal insulation 
of proven efficiency. 


You give your client the protection 4 
house needs by using 25 /32” Celotex Vapor- 
seal Sheathing and half-inch Celotex Vapor- 
seal Lath on the outer walls, with one-inch 
Vapor-seal Lath on top-floor ceilings. These 
products are permanently protected against 
termites and dry rot by the exclusive, pat- 
ented Ferox Process—and both are guaran- 
teed in writing for the life of the building" 
Use the coupon for complete information 
to bring your files up to date. 


*When issued, applies only within Continental United States. 


The word Celotez is a brand name identifying a group of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation 
and is protected as a trade-mark shown elsewhere in this advertisement 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


VAPOR-SEAL INSULATING LATH 
VAPOR-SEAL INSULATING SHEATHING 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 


4ssociated Press 
... He cut the knot and let 
the latch string out (page 56) 
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BUILDING’S BEST BET. The 
fondest hope of Building’s battalions is 
that the year 1939 will be one over which 
they can raise their banner. If reports 
for the first month of the year are any 
indication, those hopes have a good chance 
of becoming a reality; the total building 
volume for January rose about 6 per cent 
over the previous month, according to the 
Department of Labor’s building permit 
reports. 

Responsible for these first signs of an 
early spring is no juggernaut of heavy 
engineering, but small home _ building. 
During January residential construction 
totaled some $72 million—a rise of 18 
per cent over the previous month—which 
overshadows a 3 per cent lag in non- 
residential construction, an 11 per cent rise 
in additions and repairs. 

Home builders must look to their 
laurels, however, if they are to raise the 
volume of their activity to anywhere 
near the 1925 peak of $200 million per 
month. To help in such laurel-looking, 
THe ArcHITECTURAL Forum this month 
analyzes the residential market and finds 
that the low cost house is Building’s best 
bet. It then shows how that bet can be 
covered. See page 233. 


CERTIFIED OIL BURNERS. FHA 
has taken pains to school its building in- 
spectors in snooping out structural and 
mechanical defects in the buildings be- 
hind insured mortgages. But those in- 
spectors could not find every piece of 
faulty equipment if they took each build- 
ing apart. Result is that many a shady 
builder has installed second grade mate- 
rials, put one over on FHA. 

Principal offenses have been in oil burn- 


er installations. Every FHA regional of- 
fice has as many as a hundred complaints 
of unsatisfactory oil burners—either poor- 
ly installed or poor in quality. To elimin- 
ate such complaints, FHA has developed a 
new method of inspecting oil burners and 
will guinea pig it in the New York area. 
The plan requires that every newly in- 
stalled oil burner in homes on which an 
insurance commitment has been made 
must be put through a performance test to 
prove its efficiency, and the contractor re- 
sponsible must post a certificate near the 
burner stating the results of the tests. All 
the inspectors will have to do is check the 
results against FHA standards; if the 
burners flunk the installation test, the con- 
tractor has to make amends before the in- 
surance will be given. 

The performance test was developed 
with the technical assistance of the Oil 
Burner Industry Standards Committee. It 
is based on the per cent by volume of 
carbon dioxide in the flue gases. The 
burner passes if the CO. equals or exceeds 
8 per cent for a firing rate of one gallon 
per hour or less, and not less than 9 per 
cent when the firing rate is greater than 
one gallon. The manufacturers’ recom- 
mendations as to minimum firing rate for 
the total connected load will be accepted 
in conducting the tests, while the maxi- 
mum rate will be limited to 125 per cent 
of the minimum. 

Mechanical draft oil burners must bear 
FHA’s underwriters’ laboratory seal of ap- 
proval and be protected by the manu- 
facturers’ warranty covering at least a 
year of operation. In addition, the con- 
tractor making the installation must agree 
to service the heater at any time at no 
extra charge above the contract price. 


UNDER FIRE. Since the middle o' 
February the Banking and Currency Con 
mittees of both the House and Senat 
have held hearings regarding the Bank 
head-Steagall amendment to the Nationa 
Housing Act. That amendment is designe: 
to give the Federal Housing Administra 
tion a shot in the arm principally by 
striking out the present July 1, 1939 limit 
on the insurance of loans on existing prop- 
erty and by raising the limit of insuranc 
outstanding to $6 billion. 

Although the FHA has had its full shar 
of backers, it has also had its opponents 
Bad blood has long existed between FHA 
on the one hand with its backing of bank 
and real estate interests and on the other 
hand the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board and building and loan associations 
Basically, it is a conflict between the pro- 
ponents of mortgage finance and _broker- 
age on a national scale, and those wh 
believe that mortgages should be writte! 
by local institutions acquainted with loca 
risks. But more immediately, bad feeling 
arises from the fact that FHA insurance 
draws many a financial institution int 
the mortgage lending field that had never 
operated there before, thus offers build- 
ing and loan associations heavy compet! 
tion. 

In addition, under the provision per 
mitting insurance of loans on existing 
homes, many a building and Joan associa 
tion loan has been refinanced as an FHA 
loan—by some other institution. Thus, 2° 
holds are barred as the building and |oans 
fight the extension of FHA’s powers 

The U. S. Building and Loan L-ague 
issued a printed statement to both Cor 
gressional 


Committees taking a_ -tané 
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LOW COST HOUSE 


The usefulness of this issue of THE Forum is measured by the fact that it completely re- 
vises the definition of the house market and shows precisely how the market can be served 
and, in 50 recently built houses, is being served. 

What has Building to offer the families who can afford $30 to $40 a month for a house? 
That question, comparatively unimportant in the Twenties, is all-important now. Reason: 
depression has squeezed incomes to the point where over 70 per cent of U. S. families now 
earn less than $2.000 a year. Ten years ago well over half the U. S. was above that figure. 
From that enormously important fact stems this entire issue of Tue Forum. Obvi- 
ously, if Building is to go places it will have to concentrate its production on the house 
which carries $4,000 or less on its price tag. 

THE ForwuM anticipates more than one raised eyebrow over the esthetic quality of some of 
the houses presented in this issue. To such we point out that here is a problem not only in 
architecture but equally one in arithmetic. Improve the pattern as much as you like but 
when you are done be sure the figures add down correctly. 

More often than not these small houses are designed without benefit of architect. More 
often than not architects will say they cannot afford to do small houses. But there is little 
comfort in that answer to the architect who believes his profession can no longer ignore 


the housing requirements of nearly three-quarters of the people in the U. S. There is no 





better citizen than the one who wants to own his own home. It is the great duty and oppor- 








tunity of the architectural profession to see that he gets a good one.—The Editors. 
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Machine power and man power notwithstanding, an industry is no 
than its market. Home Building as an industry has a big market, by 
doing a comparatively small business. It is missing (and, to a great ¢ 
not even aiming at) the biggest part of its market—that for the 1 
talked-of but seldom-built low cost house. In the Twenties, Building's 
ket was for higher priced homes. It met that market well, sailed thi 
that decade with an average annual production of 561,000 dwelling 
But, despite a decided change in market, Building has continued to produc 


high priced homes during the Thirties, and production has dropped to a) 
annual average of 143,000 dwelling units. Only recently has Building 
stepped down to the low cost market, accountng in some measure for th 


bolstering 1938 volume of 245,000 dwelling units. 


DWELLING UNITS PROVIDED 1920-38 
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ANNUAL INCOME GROUPS 


Indisputable reason for Building’s sagging production curve is Business 
Depression and its liquidation of the $2,000-and-up income bracket. 
In prosperous 1929 more than 56 per cent of all’ U. S. non-farm families 
were earning $2,000 or more per year. In the depths of Depression (1933) 
this income group shrank to 17 per cent, and, accerding to latest available 

figures (1935-36), Recov- 


ery has only meagerly re- 
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group until today it holds 
25 per cent of the total. 
These are the families who 
can afford to own or rent 
houses costing more than 
$4,000—houses on which 
Building has stubbornly 
concentrated at least 65 
per cent of its efforts dur- 


ing the past nine years 


os 


(Note how the profile « 


building operations coin- 


DWELLING UNITS CONSTRUCTED cides with that of the upper income group in Prosperity, 
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Depression and Recovery—left—indicating why Building. as 
currently managed, is so vulnerable to business depression.) 
Result: the $2,000-and-up group is over supplied with housng 


Below this relatively prosperous but small group is the large, 





stable, untapped market for the low cost house—families with 
an annual income ranging between $1,000 and $2,000 er 
year. Large because it accounts for about one-third of all U. >. 
non-farm families; stable because its size does not expand «2d 
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DWELLING COST VERSUS CONSTRUCTION COST 
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Plotted above are indices (1921 base) depicting the 
nd of 1) the average cost per dwelling unit of all 
es of dwellings built in 257 identical cities and 

2) the cost of construction as measured by whole- 

sale prices of building materials and union wage 

ates per hour in the building trades. Note that in 


the last two years the average cost per dwelling 
unit has decreased despite an upward trend in con- 
struction costs—indication that Home Building has 
east extended a feeler into the low cost market. 

938 Never before in Building's recent history have the 
trends been so markedly divergent. 
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contract with the ups and downs of general | me ‘J 

Building has not beer particularily mindful of its existence. It embra 

35 per cent of all non-farm families, is today the most potent irket { 
new homes. It is outranked in size only by the 59 per cent w 

than $1,000 per vear and cannot, therefore, be | ed by bonne 
private enterprise with its present tools and technique 

Unhke Building. the automobile industry has a product for this most um 
portant of income groups—one reason for the fact that the annual aver 
age of passenger cars sold to the domestic market during Recovery vears 
has closely paralleled annual average sales during the Twenties. (Figure for 
1987 was 3.645.586. surpassed only by the 4.140.512 nie f Tov \ 
glance at the breakdown of factory sales in the U.S. and Canada | Ww hole 
sale price classes shows that the automobile industry ke) ts production 
to the market: in 1927, when the $2,000-and-up group climbed well up 
the family income ladder, sales of automobiles costing more than &1,000 
wholesale accounted for 20.7 per cent of the total, and sales entailing 8750 
and less accounted for 64.8 per cent Throughout Ds pres ' il of low 
price cars increased percentagewise until in 1988 thev accounted for 95.5 


per cent of 
1937 


the total; the $1,000-and-up cars polled but 2.5 per cent. By 
sales in both classes had 
And today the 


market, puts mainstay reliance on the low cost cat 


declined to 02.4 per cent and 12 per cent 


respectively. automobile industry continues to follow the 


FAMILY DISTRIBUTION BY MONTHLY RENTAL GROUPS 
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If Home Building thirsts for pre-Depression volume, it 


Each symbol! equals 500,000 non farm families 


must consider the 
sell for 


They must cost less than 40 per month 


low cost market. build houses to meet it. Such houses must well 


under $4,000 complete with land. 
interest, amortization and maintenance, 
They 
with the 


non-farm families—those 


including mortgage insurance, 


heat, fire insurance, et built for rent or for sale. In brief 


facilities of 


monthly 


may be 
they must compete dwelling 


000,000 U. S. 


present some 12.,- 


whose carrying charges 
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range between $20 and $40 (rent equivalent of an owner-occupied 
is assumed to be 1 per cent of valuation). As shown in the chart (o 
ceding page), these families account for about half of the Nation’s 25 


000 non-farm families, five times outnumber those paying $50 and 


LS¢ 
pre- 
MM). 


Lore 


on whom Building has long been concentrating. 
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Plotted above is the estimated number of private 
families in the U. S. at ten-year intervals between 
1900 and 1980. Estimates for 1940 and thereafter 
are conservatively based upon the hypothesis of low 
fertility, medium mortality and no immigration. 
Medium fertility and net immigration of 100,000 
per year after 1940 would elevate the curve until its 
1980 terminal reached 50,000,000 families. 
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But, not all these families are in the market for housing. According to latest 


STITT TTT 








Each symbol equals 500,000 non farm families 


available statistics (1930) 45 per cent of them already own their own homes, 


and to be ultra-conservative THe Forum excludes them for its calculation, 
despite the fact that many of these owner-occupants are currently seeking 
new, better and perhaps bigger houses. Also excluded may be _ the 
families in the rental brackets below $20 who are currently in the public or 
subsidized housing market. The balance is about 9,500,000 families, and 
2,850,000 of them are in the $30-840 rental group—nicely able to carry a 
low cost house. In addition, there are 4,830,000 families in the $20-$30 
group—a buffer market to be met when Building has had more experience 
with cost reduction and low cost housing. Thus, some 7,680,000 families are 
renting quarters on financial terms which can now or eventually be me! 
by the low cost house. But, from this market must be excluded those 
families which could not move from their present, perhaps substandard, 
homes even if the monthly cost of new houses were identical with tha! 
which they are now paying. Many families in these $20-$40 rental brackets 
are so large that the four-room low cost house would not accommodate 
them; location of the new low cost house might preclude others. Then, 
there are many families in this group who lack the ready cash for the nec- 
essary down payment. 


Even with these families eliminated, however, the current potential market 
for the low cost house may be conservatively estimated at 3,000,000 inits 
—a colossal figure beside the 245,000 dwelling units built in 1938. If ‘hese 
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3,000,000 families would all buy or rent new houses, Building would be kept 
busy for twelve vears at its present production rate—or for more than four 
vears at its all-time high rate of 1925. Measured im dollars, this potential 
market holds some $9,000,000,000 of residential construction—eight times 


as much as was done last vear 


So much for the dollar dimensions of the low cost house market. Its lneat 
dimensions are equally important. To meet the market the low cost hous 
must be in no sense a “minimum” house, for at least two bedrooms, a hving 
room, a kitchen, a bath and a utility or basement room are prerequisites to 
salability. A one bedroom house may meet the requirements of a particular 
tvpe of family, but, if that family moves out, the house cannot be resold to 
the average family in the $1,000-82,000 income group. Two bedrooms will 
readily serve a family with a son and two daughters with sleeping accome 
dations for the son in the living room. (If attic space may be made livable 
the house will serve still larger families.) Those builders who have been 
touching the low cost market are evidently cognizant of the downward 
trend in the size of the average U. S. family: 1890—4.93 persons; 1920 

4.34 persons; 1950—4.10 persons. Their two bedroom houses are adequate 


for the average family. 
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FAMILY SIZE IN $1,000-$2,000 INCOME GROUP 


2 PERSONS 3-4 PERSONS 
um 
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Each symbol represents | million families 


és. 








The problem of family size, however, is not particularly pressing as far as 


supplying housing for the $1,000-%2,000 income group is concerned—only 








est about 16 per cent of these families have four or more children. To be exact 
es 25 per cent of the families are comprised of only two persons; 47 per cent, 
on, of three or four persons; 20 per cent, of five or six persons; and the remain 
ng ing 8 per cent, of seven or more persons. 

the 

r 
? But there are other qualifications which enter into a study of the market 
pt 1 ° , , 

; While there is plenty of room for the low cost house, it is not adaptable in 
ce equal measure to all parts of the country. In the first place, since the build 
; ing of low cost houses is somewhat more difficult in the larger cities wher 

ce e ° ° ° ° 

ne land is scarce and high priced, the distribution of $1,000-82,000 according 

a to city-size must enter into any market analysis. Such a breakdown of non- 

i. farm families spotlights the fact that more than 60 per cent of them are 

# living in communities of less than 100,000 population: 

hat Families in $1000-$2000 Families in $2000-and-up 

ets income group income group 

late CITY SIZE NUMBER PER CENT NUMBER PER CENT 

el, 1,500,000 and more* 1,190,273 15.0 1,107,222 21.2 

me eG 100,000-1,500,000 1,960,610 24.8 1,561,012 29.8 
25,000-—100,000 1,137,675 14.3 662,083 12.6 

ket 2,500—25,000 1,751,213 22.1 -60.2 957,243 18.3 49.0 

‘ke 

nite Rural non-farm 1,887,286 23.8 | 948,325 18.1 | 

ese * Only four cities fall into this classification: New York, Ct 30, Philadelphia and Detroit 
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Secondly, extent of the low cost house market varies from one geog: 
section to another. Thus, as seen on the map (below), the ratio of { 
in the $1,000-$2,000 income bracket to the total number of fam 


greatest (48 per cent) in the New England region, smallest (30 per cen 


ts 


in the Southern region where about half of the non-relief family populat 
earns less than $1,000 per year. 





A third qualifying factor which must be considered in this market analysis 
is the variation in need for low cost housing from city to city, despite th 
fact that these cities may be in the same geographical region and popu- 
lation bracket. Example: Columbia, S. C. and Wheeling, W. Va. are both in 
the Southern region, and both are in the same population bracket—th 
former’s population was 51,581 in 1930; the latter’s, 61,659. But, according 
to a 1933 survey, 17 per cent of Columbia’s tenant families were in th 
$1,000-$2,000 income group while 33 per cent of Wheeling’s were so classi- 
fied. Also typical of inter-city variations is a comparison of average annual 
rent bills: $185 in Columbia, $227 in Wheeling—a 22 per cent difference. 


+ 


Such is the low cost house market. It is big even without considering the 
inestimable amount of required housing replacement, a hazy view of which 
is seen in the fact that about one-quarter of all residential structures in 
urban U. S. were built prior to 1894. Furthermore, no attempt has been 
made to project the low cost house market in terms of the country’s con- 
tinually increasing family population. Today it numbers some 34,000,000; 
by 1980, conservatively assuming no immigration, low fertility and medium 
mortality, it will total some 46,000,000*, If past experience is any guid 
however, it is reasonable to expect that the market for the low cost house. 
as measured by families in the $1,000-$2,000 income group, will continue 
at or above one-third of the total. In tune with general business conditions. 
families will enter and leave this market, but the net change will be smal! 
from year to year. Result: a market that is not vulnerable to economic 
depression. And, since stability is its keynote, there will always be a marke! 
for the few low cost houses that were built yesterday, for the increasing 
number that are being built today and for the many more that must be 
built tomorrow. 


* See chart, page 236. 
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PLAN & DESIGN Wherever builders are reaching and satisfving the market for low cost 
homes, their approach has been first and foremost by way of desugn. Oh 
of the easiest wavs to make a hous cheaper is to make it smaller, but t! 

by itself is not enough. In order to sell or rent, the low cost house must be 

both adequate and attractive. What the public wants is a home with as 


many of the features of the higher priced house as poss ble. which fits 


needs and present furniture 


















































pasi¢ cROSS- SECTIONS for one-story and story- An almost universal solution of this problem has been the 4 or 4 row 
valf low cost houses, as determined by joist one story cottage. Sound because such a unit ts inclined to be much more 
ength, maximum spans, and 16 in. framing-center 
es. Second section also applies to minimum attractive than a two story house of the same size. as well as because 1 
ear A Modular units are taken as inside savings on stairs and plumbing are sizable, this solution has one pitfall 
sheer space is at a double premium. Every additional foot calls for an equal 
increase in foundation and roof area and perhaps in lot-size, all thre 
A & already excessive as compared to the two story typ 
/ Ne Besides making the cost of these items proportionate ly more important im 
WN relation to the total, this has the further effect of setting rigid size-limita 
“a X\ tions bevond which the designer cannot go if he wants to produce the most 
ZL | e i house for the money—an imperative in the low cost field. Thus the care 
D . hd } fully made cost estimates on the pages followin computed on the ba 
| of the same unit prices—indicate that the maximum economic size for the 
1 ° | one story unit is five rooms. The practice (usually hel! to be one of the 
s greatest advantages of the one story plan) of adding intshed attic bed 
t wi . . room is shown to be fallacious. since SIX rooms can be Dourilt clue aper on two 
L 9 H Sze: conc 8 cx | * full floors than on one-and-a-half. Apparently the extra cost of a larger roof 
vsis hy — 23-4" yg and foundation for the story-and-a-half type, which up to this pomt have 
the | : | been counter-balanced by the saving on the stairway and second floor hall 
pu- - ; | ae are enough to tip the scales in favor of the two story unit when these are 
1in er -— eliminated, despite the latter’s larger exterior wall area 
-2in.=maximum span for 12 ft. joist (2x8 in.) 
the 11 ft.4in.=maximum span for 12 ft. joist (2x8 in.) On the other hand, these same cost estimates indicate that the law of 
ing ae ne ae Se aol Reeiny Gaeeaien diminishing returns sets in just as surely if the one story house is made too 
th ne ain. ahaa ee ae Gee small. Because every | “ st hea ‘ the same miber of 
23 ft. -=nearest modular size, 16 in. modules all. i e every muse mu wave if GIVE PPREPLETERUEEED Dbtbin I 
ss; (Joists lap 12 in. with box sill). kitchen and bathroom fixtures, about the same heating plant, the same 
ul & cellar stairway, chimney and exterior doors, and—room for room and closet 
ac for closet—the same number of interior doors and the same number of 
i windows, it is clearly a mistake to make the structural shell which accom 
modates these important cost-items too small, or even to reduce the number 
the of rooms beyond a certain point. 
ich : A Undoubtedly the strict upper and lower limits which these factors place on 
- s 7 size have much to do with the remarkable similarity of plan and design 
= " Fr which characterizes the low cost field. Equally important contributing fae 
- f tors are standard joist lengths and—of increasing importance—standard 
- i sizes of sheet materials. These combine to produce the two standard eco 
a s ff nomical cross-sections shown in the diagrams at the left, which—suitabl 
id t modified in accordance with the kind of construction contemplated—should 
- ia be the point of departure in planning this class of work 
lu FB } ehtsiiaiitienina Shown on the following pages are several plans for low cost one-, one-and 
ws ‘i ‘ W one-half-, and two-story units. These represent a consensus of best current 
a practice in terms of the 16 in. modular unit which simplifies framing and 
# ie. oseatnasieeetidiaie cme aoe dee saves money on sheet materials inside and out. That they by no means 
—_ = : maximum span for 12 ft. joist (2x8 in.) exhaust the possibilities for ingenious rearrangement i indicated by the 
‘a teense ickness of walls and bearing partition case studies. Rather, they are intended to show the framework of cost 
: oy n=maximum depth—14 ft. and 12 ft. joists limitations within which the designer must work and to provide an index 


n-—=nearest modular size, 16 in. modules ; ; ; a E : ’ 
(Joists lap 16 in. with box sill). of the costs involved in additions of various kinds to the basic minimal unit 
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ESTIMATED NEY cosy QUA: 


See note on pa 242 





House A 4 ROMs 





= 
Low roof; no vest oule 
Vo basement. 











Labor 86 
Materials 50 
Net Total $>,360 
House B 4 ROOMS 








Vestibule; '/ basement: 
regular roof. 


























































































































Labor $ 915 
. 274° - Materials 1,585 
- ie- 20-50 ¢ _—_— 
To on wi. ike Net Total $2,500 
Bi. l Fo" “7'g"+ fi | i B. 
wo) DInerTE | THEN HOUSE Bi. 44, ROOMS 
L Labor $ 945 
28 aT Eno Materials 1,630 
Net Total $2,575 
HOUSE B2. 4 ROOMS 
Narrow lot variation. 
Labor $ 930 
Materials 1,595 
Net Total $2,525 
C1 c. House 4 ROOMS a 
Inside stair to '/2 base- m 
ment; no areaway. Va 
Labor $ 940 - 
Materials 1,620 th 
e\ 
Net Total $2,560 - 
LARGE SQUARES indicate 4 ft. in 
O in. modules (planning units tk 
which facil tate use of standard- HOUSE Ci. 5 ROOMS | 
sized sheet materials); small p 
squares indicate 16 in. modules Labor $ 980 
(corresponding to standard cen- Materials 1,670 
ter-to-center dimension for pm 
ia Net Total $2,650 


EXTERIOR TREATMENT: ONE STORY HOUSE 
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| STORY PLANS are most commonly used in the 


SF 


low cost field, both because they usually produce a 
more attractive, salable house than the two story 
variety and because building costs in many com- 
munities can only be met with this type of unit. That 
the basic plan should not be made too small, how- 
ever, is indicated by the various plans and cost esti- 
mates at the left, which show that the difference 
in net construction cost between the 4-room unit at 
the top or the page and the more generous 5-room 
plan at the bottom is but $150, or only 6 per cent. 


Thr quarter inch scale plan-models 
du from demountable modular units 
de ed by Raymond V. Parsons, New 
Yor N.Y. Photos by John Beinert. 
A :& & &£ ye 2 s 
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EXTERIOR TREATMENT: 1 ', 
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+h wer - 300" : Net 
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Ei. 


ESTIMATED NET COSTS are based on frame construction with 


average rates for labor and materials—both of which vary con- 


siderably in different parts of the country—and are intended prin- 
cipally for use in comparing the They 


with prices charged an operative builder 


various plans. have been 


figured in accordance 


who erects 2 do not include overhead 


5 or more such houses a year, 
and profit, fees and permits, equipment, service connections, land, 
or landscaping. To get an approximate idea of the whole cost of 
units in your multiply the estimated labor 


rate for carpenters, increase the materials 


any of the locality, 
cost by the local hourly 
cost by one-third unless you are planning a large scale develop- 
ment, and add contractor’s overhead and profit, fees and permits, 
equipment, service connections, land, 
South and Northwest, one-fifth may 
be deducted from materials. Where no heating plant or basement 
are required, deduct $350 from the total. 

The cost-differential created by 


House “C,” 


and landscaping. In the 
where lumber costs are low, 


these variations is tremendous. 


for example, would probably sell for two-thirds more 
STORY HOUSE 
5O' - - 





E. 









E. SECOND FLOOR 





























vidil 
as an individually built unit in Butte, Montana (where carpenter —_ 
get $1.50 per hour) as in a developer’s project in Tampa, Flori une 
(where they make 75 cents), despite the fact that both are to b 
low materials-cost zones: oute 

ford 

stru 
HOUSE “C”—TAMPA (Developm’t) HOUSE “C”"—BUTTE (individual 
Labor $940 x .75- $ 705 Labor $940 x 1.50 $1,410 
Materials $1,620—1/5 1,315 Materials $1,315 + 1/3 1,750 HOU 

Fire 

$2,020 

stai 
Less Basem’t and Heating 350 Lab 

Mat 

Net $1,670 Net $3,160 
Overhead and Profit (10%) 170 Overhead and Profit (10%) 315 Net 
Fees and Permits 50 Fees and Permits 50 ns 
Equipment 125 Equipment 150 Lal 
Land and Service Connect’ns 400 Land and Service Connect'ns 450 i 

— a 
Total (Selling Price) $2,415 Total (Selling Price) $4.12 
Ne 
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D. (END) 
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nters 


or 


idual 


1,410 
1,750 


53,160 
315 


w 
oS 


150 
450 


4,125 





ESTIMA ED NET COST 











pp. page 

mensions 

Reau s areaway; 
srovides stair to attic. 
Labor $ 975 
Materials 1,675 
Net Tota $2,650 
Garagé 

Labor 90 
Materials 145 
Net Total $2,885 


House Di 5 ROOMS 








Labor $1,065 
Materials 1,975 
Net Total $3,040 


FINISHED 2ND FLOOR 








Labor $ 150 
Materials 240 
Net Total $ 390 
Total for 6 rooms and 
Garage $3,410 


~ 





S 





| 
2 STORY PLANS, a common method of pro- 


viding an extra bedroom, are shown by the esti- 


mates to be relatively costly as compared with 


the two story plan. They will probably continue 


to be much used, however, because of their better 
outside appearance and the opportunity they af- 
ford to do a portion of the work after initial con- 
struction has been partially paid for. 


HOUSE E 4 ROOMS 


Fireplace; space. for 
stair to attic. 











Labor $ 995 
Materials 1,735 
Net Total $2,730 
Garage: 

Labor 90 
Materials 145 
Net Total $2,965 


HOUSE Di 5 ROOMS 
Entrance from porch. 
Lab $1,165 
Materials 2,040 








Net Total $3,205 


FINISHED 2ND FLOOR 


—_— 


Lab 








$ 300 
Mate s 450 
Net 7 otal $ 750 
Tot r 7 rooms and 


2 bi $3,955 
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F. FIRST FLOOR 


EXTERIOR TREATMENT: 
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TWO STORY HOUSE 








33° ~ 35° 
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Quis 
ESTIMATED W<T cos, 
tt 0a" See note on ge 24 
House F ROOM; 
Two stories; full bas. 
BOL ment. 
Labor $ 99 
; Materials 1,71 
; BEDRM] elas 
l. 10"--— Net Total $2.70 
Garage: 
Labor $ % 
Materials 4 


Labor 105 
Fi. F. FIRST FLOOR Fi. F, SECOND FLOOR Materials ~ 
2 STORY PLANS have as yet been little used by the low cost Net Total $ 26 


builder, despite their advantages in providing maximum facilities 
at minimum cost. This is probably due to their awkward appear- 
ance and consequent sales-resistance, both factors which disappear 
in the case of the row-type dwelling used in rental projects, where 
the full benefits of their savings on land and utilities are commonly 
realized. 








Net Total $2,935 


EXTRA BEDROOM: 













Total for 6 rooms and 
Garage $3,195 








F. SECOND FLOOR 
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3,195 


























ain fact revealed by a cost analysis of the small house is that it ts made up of a number of ttems, no one of which | 
irge. Such important elements, for instance, as the foundation, framing, exterior covering, heating, millwork, interior 
and plumbing, all run between $200 and $350 In consequence, any appreciable saving on the total cost of the hous 
ting from consideration land and financing charges) will be the result of a series of many small reductions rather tha 


large ones. 


section which follows illustrates a number of wavs in whi h costs are be Ing cul bv architects and builders, not to pore 


a minimum house, but a minimum salable house 


CONSTRUCTION 








Xt 2 ' f NDA NA? MON 
Dei P sualing : 
Io snes FOUNDATION mE SA : 
l , / 
t4 Astestos Sham Every builder knows that the cheapest way to put a house on the ground 
_ ? . CDs is to set it on posts. But every builder also knows that this practice | 
Se bis a | ' accepted in some localities and not in others. The salability of the house on 
piers or posts varies pretty definitely with the climate, buyers in the north 
ern States objecting to it on the basis of cold floors. Appearance is another 
important factor. Illustration # shows a simple device for taking care of 
3 both objections. Sheets of flexible cement asbestos board are applied to the 
piers, and run down below grade. Not only does this look lke a concret: 
= : foundation wall, but it reduces the heat loss to a pomt which compare 
‘Ss ; : j with that of a house with a basement 
4 ZN | 4 Da Where some kind of basement must be provided, drawing 2 shows a treat 
. rt J Aa ment which has been found successful. Only one half of the basement 


is excavated, concrete piers on the inside wall serving as an mexpensive 
way of supporting the floor joists. Leaving the unexcavated space open 


reduces sales resistance, as the buyer can see that warm air from the cellar 





can circulate freely under all floors. Sloping the grade from front to rea: 
permits the combination of an attractive street elevation and cellar windows 
above grade in the rear. Should areaways be necessary, curved sheets of 
a cement asbestos (illustration 4) provided a relatively inexpensive solution 
| A method of reducing excavation costs which has not been used widely 
enough to produce any reliable consumer reaction is shown in figure 3, 

An ingenious method of constructing a concrete floor slab is shown in 
§ and 6 Used in California, it would not be suitable for colder region: 
without modification. A trench is dug to a depth of eight inches or a foot 
and the earth within the foundations is scraped down a few inches. A bed 
of sand is put down, the simplest of formwork is erected, and foundation 


and slab are poured in one operation. 
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16" 16", 16" 16, ~ af a 
| 1 3 : NET CON 
1 i] ced 
i | STRUCTURE Prasat 
| | For the standard framework of studs placed 16 in. on centers various sys. 
ry i\ || is tems of pre-cutting have been devised, and put into operation in a number 
i | of localities, particularly on the West Coast. The idea is not new, but ; 
7. i tt = used today it makes savings possible through the re-grading of lumber a: 


elimination of waste (Arcu. Forum, Dec., 1938, p. 475-6). The drawing 
(No.1) illustrates the method: the shaded pieces are cut to length a 
shipped to the job as a package which fits all average-sized windows, re. 
ducing both labor and material costs. A similar system is used for all other 
framing members. 

With the increasing use of dry finishes, a two-foot spacing for studs be- 
comes practical, although the savings on a two bedroom house would noi 
be much over ten dollars. 

The use of wood or metal spacers for facilitating the location of framing 


members has been adopted by a number of builders, not only because jj 





reduces labor costs but also because the dry finishes require accuracy in 
stud spacing. A good example of the metal spacer (here also used as a sill 


is shown in photograph 8. 


ML exter Figure 9 indicates a framing arrangement which saves 10 in. to a foot of 
. 2 wall around the entire house. As this includes exterior covering, sheathing, 
ay insulation and interior finish, it should be possible to save forty dollars or 
| “ more on a house 25 x 30. In addition, this framing produces the attractive 

\ "| . f/ | low eaves associated with the Cape Cod type of house. 
SI) y - The framing system shown in 10, ff and {2 is claimed to produce in- 
: \ : | | pressive savings by its sponsors, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
Ny-| =| Z ciation. Using 2 in. plank over girders spaced six feet apart, instead of the 
~ \ Wwe Se” conventional double floor on joists, a cost saving of about 20 per cent for 
, 1 . {| labor and materials is said to be made. Another ingenious development is 

8 ,: ¥ V ms 


the siding, also made of 2 in. tongue-and-groove plank, which serves as both 
siding and sheathing. 

Cost reduction in sheathing has followed the same lines as in other parts 
of the house structure: substitution of large units for small; attempts to 
make one element serve for two or more; and efforts to eliminate it entirely. 
The introduction of plywood and composition boards illustrates the first, 
the saving being made on labor rather than materials. Use of insulating 


board as sheathing combines two functions in one material; in some cases 





it has replaced the exterior covering as well. In the case of vertical plank 


siding it is the exterior material which replaces the sheathing. Savings in 
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— 
the case of sheathing are difficult to estimate, partly because of the neces 
' 11 sity of budgeting insulation costs, etc., partly because the economical use of ) 
mW} Yi sheet materials depends on the simplicity and accuracy of framing 
a SN IS ~t J] Drawing (3 shows a 2x 10 girt notched into the studs, suggested as a meat 
" SY yf Jit | of eliminating lintels on the first floor windows 
hy ya {| At >| nl Where brick is used the Rolok wall (figure (4) offers possibilities of savin, | 
ni |I| fl | Li labor and material. A wall which has a better appearance ts shown at the ; 
a | t sat || left: it consists of two four-inch walls with a small air space in between 
‘ 13. My ul bonded together at intervals by Z-shaped metal clips which are laid in the 
‘Sp horizontal joints. Further advantages of this wall, compared to the les | 
om expensive Rolok type, are better insulating value and greater protection | 
her against leaks. ) 
Poured concrete walls have the disadvantage of requiring expensive formes ! 
™ = F3 we Q q and in consequence this mate rial has been largely restricted to operations 
" ets | | ict which permit repeated use of the forms. A method now being recon mended 
a = Pane by the Portland Cement Association, known as the “tilt-up” method of 
= ee | | Fae building rectangular reenforced concrete walls, has the great advantage of 
+ -) bod i: 3 requiring practically no formwork (15, 16, #1). The basis of this method ts 
a i4. a f —_— the use of the first floor on which to cast the side walls. One thickness of 
fm asphalt-coated paper laid on the floor is the main “form”; the others are 
boards whose width is slightly greater than the wall thickness. Window and 
? door frames, ornament, etec., can be cast in place, and any desired texture 
= given the exterior face of the wall while it is still flat. When ready the wall 
ie is tilted up into position. Corners are poured after the walls are in position 
tive 
im- 
SS0- 
the 
for 
it is 
oth 
arts 
s to 
ely. 
irst 
ting 
Ases 
ank 
; in EXTERIOR FINISH 
Since it is well known that the best way to save money on any clement is 
to omit it, there have been attempts to use heavy weatherproof insulation 
board as sheathing and siding. Two factors which have tended to build up 
sales resistance against this method as applied to year-round homes are the 
danger of mechanical injury to the surface, and lack of texture. A most 
successful example of its use is shown on page 275. 
te Cost-saving devices applied to the conventional exterior coverings are few. 
A manufacturer of wood shingles, for example, recommends a method 
known as “double coursing” for sidewalls, which uses an unstained shingle 
of inferior quality under an outer course of stained shingles, permitting from 
621% to 70 per cent greater exposure with proper protection. 
Increased exposure has also been attained with a new cement asbestos 
shingle, shown in figure (8. Unusual in shape, these shingles are laid 90 
M 
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mew ae wow we, to the square, and consequently reduce labor as well as material 


YAN 





Asphalt shingles and siding are also made in strips which reduce ay 
tion costs. 

A technique which seems worth closer examination deals with the 
large sheets of plywood, asbestos cement, or other composition materials 
laid up with lapped joints. This method takes advantage of the labor-sayi; 


qualities of sheet materials while avoiding the weatherproofing problems 





which arise when the sheets are laid with flush joints. 
An interesting treatment for concrete block (19) has recently been de) 


Known as “shingle concrete block” it has one face scored and slanted to s 





gest shingles, producing a wall richer than the flat-faced type. 26. 


























NET CONSTRUCTION COST 100° ——pep..5 








NNNOWC AOOEC CT 
WINDOW RS E 13 


. POSSIBLE SAVING 2% ——» 


WINDOWS, DOORS, ETC. 


Windows constitute a sizable expense item in the house, and one difficult 





to reduce. Heating studies have demonstrated repeatedly the importanc: 
of windows as a factor in heat loss, and house buyers have learned that 27 
tight, weatherstripped windows mean an essential long-term saving. Build- 
ers have learned that the cheapest way to get windows with the required 
qualities is to buy them prefitted—as a packaged unit, whether in wood 
or metal (figures 20, 22, 23, 25). 

Illustrations 23 and 24 show casements in wood and metal which attempt 
to effect savings by the use of sliding screens to eliminate operator hard- 


ware. Prices on the latter, however, have been reduced to such an extent 





that savings are practically canceled by the increased cost of the movable 





screens. A separation of the two functions of the windows, lighting and ven- 
tilation, gives a better approach to the problem of savings. Glass fixed in 
place is cheaper than movable sash, and if used in combination with case- 
ment or double-hung windows, as indicated in figure 21A, will definitely re- 
sult in economies. An extreme example is the use of only fixed glass, with 











louvers or some other device for ventilation (figure 21). This approach, of 
which an executed example is shown on page 318, has two serious objec- 





tions: sales resistance and the expense of the ventilating apparatus. Prob- 
ably the practical solution in most cases will be a combination of fixed and 
movable windows. 


The labor savings made possible by the use of complete window assemblies 












=. * 
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Hardwood. Track a, i 
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is indicated by the photograph (figure 26) showing an installation, which 


= 
consists of only inserting and attaching the window, a matter of a few 
, , : 

minutes. Illustration 26 indicates an extension of this approach, applied 

to a fairly common type of wood double-hung window. Studs are used for 


the window frame, and the whole section. ts assembled on the local m il 
being delivered to the job as a unit. Using a continuous 4 x 6 
is still an appreciable saving in lumber as well as carpenter labor, Both the 


conventional and proposed framing, as shown, take 2 ft. 6 in. sash 





The story on doors is chiefly concerned W th hardware Builders kt \4 


26. that batten doors are cheaper than panel doors; sales resistance makes then 
use unprofitable in spite of the fact that their use on closets, ete, is not 
objectionable. At the other extreme are the various types of imexpernsiv 


flush doors, consisting of a frame with surfaces of plywood or composition 
board. These can be made cheaply, it is true, but they cannot be considered 


cost-saving devices because their use is dictated by reasons of appearat 


rt a's 


and their price can generally be met or beaten by conventional panel doors 
As in the case of windows, the trend is toward furnishing a complet 
assembly, and within a reasonable time it should be possible to buy doors 
complete with frame, hardware and other fittings. A number of manufac 


turers are now selling doors prefitted to standard openings, and savings of 























: 
75 cents to $1.50 are claimed. It seems probable that complete shop ) 
- assembly would result in greater savings 
d- The two items of hardware (figures 26 and 21) are of interest. The lock ; 
ed eliminates mortising, except for a shallow sinkage for the latch face, and is 
od said to reduce setting time by better than half. The hinge is similarly de 
signed to cut down on labor: with one le af exposed, no gauging is require il 
pt and only the jamb leaf is mortised. 
a The same methods applied to windows are now being extended to larger 
“q elements. Prefabricated steel stairs (figure 30) have been used on at least 
He one large project, and will shortly be sold as stock items Ply wood models 
- will probably also be manufactured. Such stairs represent a tremendous 
“ saving in labor time. The main effect of their introduction, in addition to 
a immediate savings, will be a further incentive toward standardization of 
- house plans. 
= ; A number of manufacturers are producing complete kitchen units aimed at 
ot i a 
the low cost market. Figure 29 shows an assembly containing sink, laundry 
dj 28, tray, open shelves, cupboards, and an ice refrigerator. The sink cabinet 
b- above (figure 28) is provided with a round sink, linoleum work top, 
a drawers for cutlery, silver, bread, etc. 
| The three drawings of closets (figure 34) indicate clearly the savings in 
of space made possible by the elimination of heavy enclosing walls. A simple 
and obvious device is the replacement of partitions between closets by 
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sheets of plywood. The next step, entirely feasible where dry finish js 

would be the substitution of standard shop-assembled units, here s! ow; 
double-shell plywood construction. Metal, on a quantity producti 
would be equally suitable. A fact worth noting in passing is t 
prefabricated closet saves some 8 sq. ft. of space over the stud-~ 
type, and with construction cost running around 83.50 per squa 
progressive builders will find such economies worth consideration. A}, 
worth mentioning is that pre-assembly of closet units, and their sale in a 
quantity, will again encourage the acceptance of standard plans. 


INTERIOR FINISHES 


The acceptance of dry finishes has 
ber of new details, some of which 


performed by any mill. 


While it is not possible to simplify all trim to this extent, obviously, the 
use of dry finishes will do much to reduce the cost of this item. For examp\ 
the replacement of a high baseboard by some such molding as illustrat: 
(figure 34) becomes feasible. The interior by Oscar Fisher shown in illustr: 
tion 36 is a good example of simplified trim for sheet materials. 

Suitable for use with dry finishes are two types of wall coverings, one (fig- 
ure 35) being furnished in wall-height rolls, and used for a wallpaper base 
the other including the washable coated fabrics, used as wallpaper or as 4 
substitute for paint. Where invisible joints are used on sheet materials, paint 
will produce an appearance indistinguishable from that of a plaster surfac: 
A framing suggestion is incorporated in drawing 33, Here the 4-inch corner 
post has been extended beyond the face of the studs to receive the edge of 
the sheet material. Using the post to take up the four inches in this way it 
becomes possible to arrange the four by eight sheets both inside and out 
without waste. In some cases the corner post is used as the finished trim 





TH E A R C H 











necessitated the development of a num. 
are shown here. Figure 32, for instance 
illustrates an attempt to reduce labor and materials cost by the eliminati 
of trim, and the use of the door (or window) frame for this purpose. I! 
consists of nothing more than two slots in the frame, an operation easil 
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\ " , = ad P | 
a ' 
} ENTER » Aasemeu —— -4 
| rameceiGsresen ELECTRICAL 
; Bis . p_oF (2) Grrcuit Breaker Panel for 4 Cares In the wiring diagram at the left, prepared by the National Adequat« 
\ : ea m¢ -® Wiring Bureau, it has been assumed that the house will be supphed from ; 
y ae ] ex overhead wires run along the property line at the rear of the lot, and that 
Eta" t Pas | “yf it is feasible to bring the service drop to the eaves line of the house just to 
\ bane | < the right of the rear door 
=—s & sat — —-—j~S — m The wiring layout ts based on present standards of minimum adequacy 
‘ { nr willl = es | certainly a minimum for salability. Future increases in power consumption 
‘ lige 7 x | have been provided for. 
\ L-* ~ \ It will be noted that only one lighting outlet has been provided in the 
nin ‘ % . \ bathroom. As it is now possible to buy medicine cabinets contamimg two 
5 MS &: lights, convenience outlet and switch, this seemed a reasonable way to 
nUN- or — si - reduce the expense of the wiring installation 
ane . vou Fiaer Rant Grates 2ies As indicated on the plan, two 15-ampere branch circuits should be pre 
" .—.o ee ee vided to serve the lighting outlets and all convenience outlets except those 
e. It 31. in the kitchen. 
asil The convenience outlets in the kitchen should be served by a 20-ampere 
branch circuit (of at least No. 12 wire) to which no other outlets should 
il be connected. | 
nph Spare terminals should be provided in the fuse box or circuit breaker panel! 
ate to serve an additional branch circuit in the future 
str: Service entrance equipment should consist of three No. 8 wires. and a 
30-ampere switch fused at 30 amperes, or a 35-ampere circuit breaker. This 
(fig- will take care of an addition to present lighting and appliance needs. If 
base plans call for an electric range, the service entrance should be increased to 
as 3 three No. 6 wires, and a 60-ampere switch fused at 50 amperes or a 50 
saint ampere circuit breaker. 
face Where electric range, oil burner, electric water heater space heaters o1 
net water pump are to be installed, special circuits should be provided 
re of 
Vv | 
out 1 
rim rr | 
HEATING Sis Maa 
Investigation of heat losses in the small house leads to the conclusion that 
- eee ——— —=——— 
Ee BR I Sl BR =| the orly way to save money on heating is to spend it first. A study of Plan 
arr | ico sa C (page 240) shows that under average winter conditions for New York 
jal Li | hourly heat losses from this house can vary from 28.800 Btu's. to 63.000 
A ti i This difference, in terms of coal consumption, would be well over four tons 








4 per season. The potential saving (or waste) in the initial cost of the heating 
—_——,;-a i 
plant is equally impressive. In consequence, it seems worth while to go the 
Snes Pees . . . . . . 
| limit on insulation, weatherstripping and storm sash 
jn The insulation story is sufficiently familiar to most builders. New typ 
= ° , , 
7 ! | A | fy which may be of interest are cotton quilt, entered as a competitor in th 
, Kl low cost field, and a bat which is sufficiently rigid to stand without fasteners 
siehteetaailiataiin | when placed between studs. Double glazing and storm sash were adequately 
38 covered in the September, 1938 issue of Tue ArcurrecturAL Forum 


With a heating budget at about $225 maximum, it is unlikely that the buyer 


of the minimum house will be able to demand or get automatic heat ‘| he 
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Qué 
exception is gas, in those localities where rates permit its use. 
Again, cost considerations tend to favor warm air heating as opp seq | 
steam or hot water, regardless of the type of fuel used. A remarka 
nomical arrangement is shown in figure 38, where the heater is 
adjacent to the hall, whose ceiling becomes a plenum chamber. Duct 
is reduced to practically zero, and installation cost is little more t] 
cost of the heater. By locating grilles in the floor and using the unexe; vat, 
space for a return, the “cold floors” argument loses its force. Two |eat; 
suitable for such installations are shown in figures 39 and 40 Using sycl 
heating units with the system indicated will bring the cost of the heat 
plant well under the budget. 

Floor and wall heaters, gas-fired, are available in a number of model 
Standard in many of the warmer sections of the country, where used 
colder localities they show the advantage of low initial cost and the disad. 
vantages of any system which relies on one warm air supply for the whol 
house. 

Hot water as well as steam plants will come within the budget where one- 
pipe systems are used. A most ingenious arrangement is the one-pipe ven- 
turi system for hot water. Working on the old injector principle, these ven- 
turi fittings are actually suction pumps (figure 41) in which the only thing 
that moves is the water. Any type of fuel can be used, and the boiler can 
be located on the first floor as well as in the basement. 

A hot water supply and heating system recently installed in the large devel- 
opment at Clairton, Pa.* has a number of interesting features. Small in size, 
the gas-fired heating unit works on a minimum size tank, circulates ho 


water to radiators under pressure, and uses flexible copper tubing instead 








of rigid pipe for supply and return lines. Ni 
*ArcH. Forum, Dec. 1938, p. 477. ¥ 
s| 
fi 
fi 
Taba Sea | d 

cae = ‘oe ee 

NET CONSTRUCTION COST 100 — Bee, | 

PLUMBING II°%, 
PLUMBING POSSIBLE SAVING 2% op | 
Cost saving on plumbing is generally a matter of planning or buying rather ( 


than technique. Fixtures, for instance, are more or less standard in price, 
and any builder knows what the minimum for his locality will be. The var- 
ous prefabricated set-ups, for either piping or entire bathrooms, have failed 
to materialize as yet. Cost breakdowns on this important item show that 
overhead and profit form 20 per cent or more of the total, and operative 
builders have learned that the employment of a licensed plumber instead 
of a plumbing contractor will consequently reduce this item materially. 
Small builders attempt to do the same by setting what seems to be a mini- 
mum acceptable figure, and then shopping around until they find someone 
who will take the job. This is cost reduction, to be sure, but hardly the 
soundest type of reduction. A survey of one of the Purdue houses shows 2 
fixture cost of $110 against a total of $290. Labor and rough plumbing 
amount to $113.15. As we have seen, operative builders eliminate most of 
the overhead and profit on plumbing, and even assuming that fixture costs 
‘annot be reduced, there is still an item of $113 which could be drastically 
cut by the use of simplified, pre-assembled piping. 

The builder can save some money by planning. He can save about fi/ee! 
dollars, for instance, by placing kitchen and bath back to back. The tanicless 
heater installation (figure 42) shows how hot water piping can be red iced 
to a minimum, and the same, of course, could be done with other types 
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z LABOR COS Commonest gripe in the building business is high labor cost. High hourly 


wages, costly jurisdictional disputes, and union restmctions figure prom 
inently in every discussion of housing. In terms of the suburban operative 
rork builder, however, labor costs vary so greatly as to defy generalization 


Under conditions favorable to the builder labor costs run 20 to S0* per cent 


ati of selling price and such work is almost entirely non-union, mostly based on 
ter relatively steady employment at a weekly wage which seldom exceeds ®40 
such a week for skilled trades. There are exce ptional communities, of course, but 


practic ally nowhere does the operative builder have to contend with the 


jurisdictional problem, prime trouble-spot for his city cousin. 


dels Labor costs, nonetheless, vary and vary wie ly on a country wide basis, as 
d ir the table below dramatically shows. Even ignoring the extremes hke New 
sad- York (figured on the union basis of $1.75 for carpenters, highest om the 
hol country and probably much above the wage actually paid by nearby Long 
Island builders) and the Savannah non-union rate (50 cents an hour, or &22 
one- per full week for skilled carpenters), the variation is considerable: 8580 
ven or more than half again the low figure of $735. Greatest importance of this 













vel- is its effect on the use of labor-saving materials and techniques, obviously 
hing most called for in communities where labor cost is high. 
can *For nine of the houses published in this issue on which a breakdown separating labor 
from material costs was available . the ratio of labor to selly x price Wis ou per of ut 
»vel- 
- ESTIMATED LABOR COSTS IN VARIOUS CITIES: HOUSE C—4 ROOMS (p. 240) 
SIZe, 
bot Trade Hours New York Dayton Duluth Norfolk Savannah 
" (non-union) 
tead ja CARPENTER 500 $875 $690 $565 $450 $250 
; COMMON 100 95 55 60 35 25 
NOTE: patie table gst cago chart PAINTER 70 105 85 10 55 35 
below, es ae — Ps ae etal MASON 40 5 65 50 55 30 
es a ry ns es. wanerer'S time PLUMBER 35 70 50 45 40 25 
for plaster-finished jobs and mason’s time ELECTRICIAN 20 40 35 25 20 is 
, for masonry construction are approximately HELPERS 40 50 40 35 25 20 
2 deductible from that shown for carpenters. OTHER SKILLED 65 100 80 65 55 50 
gg TOTAL 870. $1,410 $1,150 $915 $735 $450 
PER CENT OF LABOR COST 
ther CARPENTER A LE AT RS RRA HMRI ASTRA AR 
rice 63% 
vari- STSTSISTS/ 8080008 
iiled COMMON | CO 
that 
itive 
tead PAINTER ee 
ally. WEW YORK 
nini- 
eone MASON cus 5/7. 
the 
Ws a 
bin PLUMBER ee 
ying : 
t of 
‘osts 
ELECTRICIAN ammm 2, 
sie J $s00r0$750 
een $75010$1,000 
HELPERS ia 
less fo a $1.00010$1500 
iced LABOR COST IN PRINCIPAL CITIES*: $3,500 HOUSE 
($2,600 NET CONSTRUCTION COST) 
OTHER SKILLED i * Population 10,000 and over. 
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INSULATING BOARD PANELS IN STEEL FRAME 


























WELDED STEEL MOBILE HOUSE 





WOOD MOBILE HOUSES ON PRODUCTION LINE 
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QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


In his paper on this subject, 
Building Techniques, R. H. 


there was little or no experience in this field in the U.S. 


read at the Yale-Life Conference on (Io 


Shreve very reasonably pointed out ¢| 


that would per 


the formulation of accurate estimates of cost savings. Moreover, 


a ques 
ju 

tion suggests itself: quantity production—of what? 

If a materials breakdown is made on any conventional house 


that the 


, one discover 


following items are already mass-produced: framing lumbe 


concrete block, cement, bricks, plywood, insulation, wallboard, shingles 
piping, wires, furnaces, windows, doors, hardware, plumbing fixtures, kitch: 
cabinets. These, added up, are most of the house, and there are other: 


The mass production of virtually all house parts, which are later asse; 


bled into walls, roofs, floors, ete., is an accomplished fact. 

If the idea of quantity production is applied to complete houses rather tha: 
to their component parts, the question of distribution costs becomes th, 
But 


builders of houses in the U.S 


main factor. here too, the answer is ready. Those few large scak 
. Whose operations permit quantity buying « 
mass-produced parts know that they can save money by ordering in larg 
lots. But they also know that the major part of this reduction comes to th 
builder with a steady volume of 25 houses per year. 

It is here that the prefabricated house emerges in clearer perspective. Thi 
prefabricated house represents an attempt to replace walls, floor and roof 
as now constructed in the field with sections constructed in the shop. Wi 
have already that the cost of the small house is not con- 


seen, however, 


centrated in any single element, but is divided into eight or nine con 


struction items, most of which amount to two or 
not take all of them 
The fact that the successful prefabricators 
of today are competing with conventional builders, but not drastically 


three hundred dollars. 


and any attack which does 


into account will not 


produce savings of any size. 


undercutting them, tends to reenforce this contention. 

Some phases of the experience of Gilbert-Varker, builders of the Clairton 
development*, tend to clarify the entire question of quantity production. 
In the first place, these houses were produced neither as conventional no 


prefabricated units: they were “engineered,” or integrated, far beyond the 


point reached by the average builder. Three hundred of these houses wer¢ 
. What attracted 
a great deal of attention on this project was the use of certain prefabricated 


built in a month—a record any prefabricator might envy 


items, such as steel stairs, closets, windows, etc., which, because they wert 


ordered in quantities, were bought at low prices. When these prefabricated 


units become stock items such savings will be general. 
The conclusion, therefore, is that quantity production of houses—whether 


prefabricated or not—requires in the first place a carefully standardized 


model. Attempts to reduce erection time and losses due to weather ar 


leading to the pre-assembly of as many elements as possible in_ the 


shop. To get prefabricated parts cheaply requires a large initial order 
| 5 I | e | 5 


which in turn means the erection of a large number of standardized houses 
in which these parts will fit. Afterwards, if their use makes sense, these | 


will be produced as stock items by manufacturers, ultimately to be sold 


to the small builder for less than was paid on the initial large order. And 


again quantity production will mean what it means today, which is th 


mass fabrication of house parts, with new savings for the little and big 


. But it is 


builders alike. This, of course, is progress in building techniques 


“ 


not the “solution” to the problem of the low cost house. 


* See Arcu. Forum, Dec. 1938, p. 477 
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LAND 
Lot width 
30’ 40’ 
che ee ee ee ee $60 $80 
WE Mitmisdinr cad 20 26 
$80 $106 


LOT IMPROVEMENTS 





Lot width 

30’ 40’ 
House connection .... $70 $70 
cstinn cc, See ee 20 25 
Walks Tre Te eee ee 9 9 
Driveway ............ 60 60 
$159 $164 
r= es & | . 9 






LAND & SERVICES 


If the builder of low cost houses . te prov cle low py ced houses hye 


first of all find low cost land. The price of the land ts, however, ot | 
first consideration. No matter how well houses are designed and 

how low their price, they will not sell if located too far from schools and tt 
places people work, shop and find their entertainment. Yet it is accessibilit 


to just those things that raises the value of subdivisible land. It is ob 

the subdivider’s job to find land close enough to the focus of interest to 
make sales, but at the same time far enough out to fit a low cost budget 

In most medium-sized American cities that ob should not be a hard om 
Many a low cost house is built on rural land costing only one cent a square 
foot. but upping the price to three cents means an imerease of only 2 per 
cent in the cost of a $3,500 house and minimum-sized lot. For purposes «af 
analysis, two cents a square foot will be used, although many a builder i 
the neighborhood of our biggest cities is glad to get land for twice that 
much. At two cents, a 30 x 100 ft. unimproved lot will cost 880, which in- 
cludes the lot’s share of land in the streets 

If the cost of a house site depended only upon the cost of the land, several 
hundred dollars could be chopped from its selling price. For land cost is only 
a small part of improved lot cost. A house needs services such as streets and 
utilities, and improvements such as grading, seeding, walks. and drives as 
much as it needs a site. The 30 x 100 ft. lot and the cost of its most nece 
sary improvements are shown below. Although the lot is provided with four 


utility services—gas, electricity, water and sewage disposal an assessment 














Lot width 
30 40 
Grading $5 $7 
TOTAL Paving 72 96 
Lot width Curbs 24 39 
30’ 40 Sidewalk 30 40 
i oS oo enna aes .. $80 $106 Sewer 90 120 
Street improvements ......... 259 345 Street light 38 50 
Lot improvements ............ . 159 sii aane = 
$498 $615 
SAVINGS 
Lot width 
30’ 40’ 
Cesspool for sewer ..... _... —S68 —$98 
Street oiled instead of paved. —$94 —$126 
Street light eliminated .. —$38 —$50 
Attached garage cuts 50 ft. 
from driveway ............ —$40 —$40 
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ADDING TEN FEET to the back of a lot 
costs $6 for land and $6 for side-street 
improvements—only one tenth as much 
as for 10 ft. at the side. 


INCREASING LOT WIDTH by 10 ft. means 
adding $120 to the cost, principally be- 
cause each lot must stand the expense 
of the street improvements in front of it. 
A handy rule for figuring the cost of a 
completely improved lot is: the first ten 
feet cost $24 a ft., and each additional 
foot costs $12. 


MINIMUM IMPROVEMENTS 





By cutting corners a builder can chop the 
expense of lot improvements almost in 
half, thus more than compensate for 
doubled land costs. In the table below 
land costs of four cents a foot and a very 
minimum of improvements has been 
assumed. 
Lot width 
40’ 
a ee eR Re a $212 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS: 
Grading 
sie heat aim sities d 
Sidewalk 


LOT IMPROVEMENTS: 
House connect. ........ 
Grading 


Garage drive 
(50 ft. shorter) 
Cesspool 


eeeoveeeoasees 


Total 


256 
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has been made only for the last named, following general practice. B 

the cost of land and improvements depends much upon local con 
these data give relative rather than actual costs. 

Each lot has to assume half the cost of the utility lines, street and sick 
directly in front of it, the other half being chargeable to the lot acro 
street. Such services are listed as street improvements. Their cost va) 
with lot width. Each lot also has to bear the cost of bringing the | 
improvements up to the house. These house connections fall unde 
heading of lot improvements. They include utility connections (whic! 
sometimes not assessed), a walk and driveway and are dependent upon th 
distance between the house and street. The only lot improvement costs that 
are not dependent upon that distance are grading and landscaping, which 


under any specific conditions vary with lot area. 


FRONT YARD costs are affected by the 
length of house connections. Adding 10 
ft. to the distance between house and 
street adds $40 to the lot cost 


Adding the cost of land, street improvements, and lot improvements to- 
gether gives the basic cost of an improved lot. If that lot measures 30 x 
100 ft. it will cost $498 with all necessary improvements; if it measures 40 
x 100 ft. the cost will rise to $615. As the illustration shows, it costs $12 to 
add one foot to the width of a lot, and $1.20 to add a foot to the back 
length. The fact that width is some ten times as expensive as depth explains 
but does not justify the narrow and deep lots that are the norm of U. S$. 
subdivisions, for the returns in sunlight and privacy from a few additional 
feet between houses far outweighs the extra cost. In addition, each foot of 
land between the house and street costs $4 for a lot 30 feet wide. It is this 
cost in relation to the $1.20 cost of a foot at the back that makes front 
yards small and back yards large. Such unit costs are, of course, predicated 
upon all basic improvements to both the street and lot. If assessments are 
not levied for utilities, and if the builder cuts his improvement costs, the 
shape of the lot is much less important. The fact that a builder provides 


wide and shallow lots is not necessarily a reflection on his planning tech- 


nique. It may- well be that he is giving the buyer the most for his money. 
Not included in the basic lot costs charted on the previous page is each lot's 
share of the cost of side streets, which depends upon the number of lots in 
the block that have to share that cost. In an 815 ft. block with two rows 
of 21 lots, the cost per lot would be $58, while in a 1,200 ft. block with 20 
additional lots the cost would drop to $39 per lot. Many a subdivider re- 
duces side street costs by building super blocks, many another elimina'‘es 
them by platting but not improving the sidestreets. 
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Unfortunately, an easy way to reduce lot costs is to cut quality. Such cuts 

















usually mean the elimination of services the home owner needs and 
have to pay for later through special assessments. Nonetheless, speci 
circumstances often permit variations from general practice without mucl 
loss in comfort or convenience. Cesspools make subdivisions possible where 
vm there are no sewage lines, and for the 30 ft. lot are some 868 cheaper B 
el oiling streets rather than paving them, and eliminating curbs, the cost of : 
hy a 30 ft. lot can be cut 894. but if paving is put mn and an assessment mac . 
ire that savilg bounces back on the home owner Attaching the garage t : 
hy the house instead of putting it at the back of the lot cuts 50 ft. from the 
at length of the driveway and 840 from lot costs 
ch ; 
’ 
; ROW HOUSES ) 
he . ae . . 
10 | From the point of view of land economy, the best free-standing house is the 
no , |= two-story one (plan IF. page 244). Only 1S ft. wide, it will fit a 30 ft. lot 
. _, —-UY, ea with room for a driveway at the side, whereas the minimum one-story hous 
. ? ; needs at least a 35 ft. lot if a driveway is provided. But maximum land 
i WA _-- economy results from building houses in rows. If six of the 2-story houses ; 
. Wh UZ were built in a row. and 12 ft. of vard left at either end, the average lot 
; - aap i ; width would be 22 ft.. and the total lot cost per house $344. This is a saving , 
A - +— = of some $150 per lot. over the $498 cost of the 30 ft. lot. Llowever. that row : 
a ; house cost does not include a driveway—a 860 charge carried by the free 
3 , C - U standing house. If, by increasing its size, one utility connection is made to 
A—A 30 x 100 ft. lot with all improvements—the serve two row houses, the lot cost drops again from 8344 to 8311. Such a 
house 25 ft. from the property line. connection can be run along the property line between the two houses if 
B,—Same sized lot, but house 10 ft. closer to the — . . 
the property line. provision for an easement is made. 
C.—Ten feet added to lot width of A. Builders who provide paved streets and have to pay for utility installation 
D.—Row houses on lots 22 ft. wide. No provision for 
car storage cuts out the $60 driveway cost. can save some 10 per cent on their lot improvement costs by proper plan 
eee — ws ning. For the use of culs de-sac and loops rather than the conventional 
0- | Fenow SHNEES SEED SS] Guenst ene StNMy cen- gridiron plan of block arrangement permits narrower paving and simplified 
¢ nection serves three houses. one ; ; , , 
x utility installations, which more than compensates for the merease in land 
10 : area needed. But the builder who grades and oils his streets, installs cess 
he : pools, and is not assessed for utilities has already cut his street improve 
& : ment costs to the bone and will realize no such saving 
ns . 
S. 
al : 
of % 
is | CARRYING CHARGES 
" 8 | oe 
od : To fill the need for homes in the $1,000 to $2,000 income group, it is not 
re ¢ enough to cut the price of the house down to a level that income group 
ne +4 will accept. For though the initial price—in terms of monthly financing 
es a charges—might well be within the pure haser’s means, that price ts only a 
h- part of the total monthly cost of home ownership. The buyer has to provide 
y. ) heat, pay taxes, repair and maintain his house. Even under favorable cu 
's ; cumstances, these costs may equal monthly financing costs. It is such 
in : monthly costs that constitute the real burden of home ownership. 
vs On the following pages the carrying charges and maintenance costs of 
() houses which sell for between $3,000 and $4,000 have been analyzed. They 
e- : are shown in terms of monthly costs. Excluded are the two utility services, 
eS gas and electricity, in order that the total monthly payment resulting from 


these compilations will compare directly with rent. 
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_ AMORTIZATION 





$2,700 |MORTGAGE 
| SE 


a ae eee 


20 z 
NTEREST RATE | 
T | 


! 
ey 
— 


of 
| 





MONTHLY CARRYING CHARGES are represented by 
the vertical scale in both charts, and include in- 
terest and the repayment of loan principal. In the 
amortization chart, the interest rate is 5'4 per cent 
(S per cent plus '4 per cent FHA insurance prem- 
ium): in the interest rate chart the period of 
amortization is 20 years. 


FINANCING 
y 


$3,000 


QD LD QD Ti F 


Minimum—$14.35 Most Common—$16.15 Maximum—$20.90 


Black dollars refer to minimum costs: shaded dol- 
lars to the difference between minimum and maxi- 
mum costs. 


ee 


Nearly everyone must borrow money to buy a house, and the low 
income the greater the proportion of the total cost that must of n 
he borrowed if home purchase is to be possible. A basic condition 
of selling houses to the $1,000 to $2,000 income group is that the 
payment be limited to 10 to 20 per cent of the total cost, or from & 


$600 on a $3,000 house. Larger down payments than these cannot gen 


) 4 
ral 
he counted on to aid in lowering monthly carrying charges. 

That leaves the two other variables in financing—period of loan repay. 
ment and interest rate—as the only means of reducing monthly costs. And 
the effects of both have definite limits. 

As the first chart shows, successive increases in the period of amortization 
do not produce uniform reductions in monthly payments. Thus, when the 
ten-year mortgage of the 1920’s was increased to a fifteen-year mortgage. 
monthly payments on a $2,700 principal sum at 514 per cent interest 
dropped from $28.97 to $21.68—a difference of $7.29, but when the period 
was increased from twenty to twenty-five years, the monthly payment 
dropped from $18.14 to $16.15, or only $1.99. The returns from further 
extensions in terms of reduced financing charges are not commensurate 
with the risks of prolonged debt. 

In contrast to amortization periods, changes in interest rates have a rel- 
atively constant effect on monthly payments. Lowering the rate on a 
twenty-year, $2,700 mortgage from 8 to 7 per cent cuts $1.65 from the 
monthly payment; lowering it from 6 to 5 per cent cuts the payment $1.52 
to $17.82.* 

Combining the three variables of down payment, interest, and period of 
amortization, the range of probable monthly payments produces a varia- 
tion of $6.55 on a $3,000 house and of $8.74 on a $4,000 house: An 80 per 
cent FHA-insured loan for 25 years will cost $14.35 for the former home 
and $19.14 for the latter, while a less favorable loan (in terms of monthly 
payment) for 80 per cent of value written at 61% per cent for fifteen years 
will cost $20.90 and $27.88 per month respectively. These two loan types 
have been used as minimum and maximum in the dollar chart in the 
margin. Not included as a direct cost to the borrower, but one which never- 
theless should be reckoned with, is the loss of income from the lump sum 
invested as a down payment. 

If houses are built for rent they can be financed, under FHA rental housing 
insurance, on even more liberal terms than the above minimum. A borrower 
willing to limit the return on his equity in a project to 6 per cent can get a 
41% per cent loan to 80 per cent of value, and written for more than 25 
years. The monthly cost of such a loan is shown in the summary on page 261. 
* Several New York banks have just announced that they will lend at 4% per cent on 


FHA insured mortgages (page 4). Such a rate plus a 44 per cent insurance premium meals 


a monthly payment of $17.09 on the above 20 year, $2,700 mortgage, or $15.01 if amortiza- 
tion is increased to 25 years. 


MAINTENANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


The sum that should be allocated to maintenance of the low cost house is 
largely imponderable, for it depends not so much upon the quality of 
work done as’ upon the amount of it the home owner does himself and 
how often he does it. Thus, by painting his own house the owner can save 
as much as two-thirds of the total cost of painting. 

Assuming that any frame house needs to be painted and decorated at least 
once every five years, costs (exclusive of maintaining mechanical eq !p- 
ment) could be kept within $1 a month on a $3,000 house and $1.55 4 
month on a $4,000 house. 
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Maintenance costs are also affected by the way the house is built and the 
materials used. A jerry-built house may fit easily into arbitrary B50 ft 
$4,000 cost limits, but by the time it ts ten vears old tts maintenance cost 
would bankrupt the upper third of the nation. The upkeep costs of various 


types of materials and equipment need as careful consideration as the 


iitial cost, if maximum purchaser value is to be provided 
MAINTENANCE AND DEPRECIATION initial t. if maximum put I t pr 


ny Depreciation is an item that holds an important place on the books of ) 

Nd f corporations, but is seldom considered by the home owner, And yet it ts of 
$3,000 equal importance to both. For though the life of the structural shell of the 

ion & building isa good 33 vears and if well built and ma ntamed, cons derably 

th | longer, the mechanical parts within the shell can boast no such longevity ) 

= utaimum—$ 1.76 Average—$ 2.00 Maximum—$ 2.75 ; 


Depreciation data prepared by the Bureau of Internal Revenue lists the 


est ) 


life of a furnace as twenty vears, of plumbing as twenty vears, of lihite 





















iod $4,000 fixtures fifteen vears. Mechanical equipment such as refrigerators, ranges 
ent etc., if not worn out are likely to be obsolete at the end of fifteen years 
her Gy through the introduction of newer, more efficient equipment | 
ate Minimum—$ 1.80 Average—$ 2.25 Maximum—$ 3.00 The depreciation of the three major mechanical ttems—furnace, refrigerator . 
and cook-stove—would cost $1.65 a month. This sum and the estimate of 
el- maintenance costs given above make up the dollar charts for both the 
es $3,000 and $4,000 houses. : 
the ) 
02 
of HEATING AND HOT WATER 
ia- he: Shelter in Dome Lake, Wyoming, differs from shelter in Key West, Florida 
per Ay principally in terms of heating. In the former, a basic function of a hous 
me : p} = ka te is to keep its occupants warm, while in the latter that function does not 
aly (apy. even exist. Between these two extremes lies the whole range of heating 
Ars a ae A : needs and consequently of heating costs. The map to the left shows how 
eS : heating costs vary the country over. 
he — The heating cost along the heavy line has been taken as unity; at any 
er- | 4 a point on that line a small five-room frame house, uninsulated but with a 
im oad \ full cellar could be heated during one winter with seven tons of coal. The 
! light lines indicate variations above and below that amount. Thus, along the 
ng a a ee ee line marked one-half, three and one-half tons would be needed: along the 
ver below the comfort level. Therefore, the best index cf line one and one-fourth, the total would be eight and three-fourths tons 
La nasa theneeans i ciinaaiseaeien nek. teen Heating costs are affected most by the weather outside, but none the less 
25 oo a TCD OE SNnee Git SHES Snag Se Se important is the type of structure. If the small house mentioned above 
asis of the map above. The heavy line has been 
61. taken as unity; all other lines are proportional to it. (which is Plan C on page 240) is insulated in roof and walls, and storm 
on sash is added to all windows, the coal consumption in the No. 1 area on 
ti the map drops from 7 tons to 3.9 tons. If coal costs $10 a ton, the monthly 
, HEATING AND HOT WATER fuel bill for the uninsulated house would be $5.85 and for the insulated one. 
® $3.25, and if the $2.60 difference were capitalized over the term of the 
fe $ mortgage it would be more than enough to pay for the cost of the insula 
3,000 tion. The value of insulation as a fuel saver increases, of course, toward the 
is Oy by North. It is the two costs above that make up the minimum and maximum 
of Minimum—§ 488  Average—t 6.80 Mesinem~$ 7.18 on the dollar chart on the left (together with the cost of heating hot 
nd ) water) for the $3,000 house. Heating costs for the $4,000 house are based 
ve on Plan D on page 242, and vary from $3.90 to $7 on the same basis. 


$4,000 If the cellar is taken out from under the uninsulated frame house and piers 


. Oy Oy substituted, the temperature under the house drops nearly to the level of 
ba y “he 
bs 


the outside, and fuel consumption rises in proportion: from 7 to 8.5 tons a 
nim um—$ §.23 —$ 7. imum—$ 8. : : 
a SI CaenG oe year. Obviously, where heating demands are high, such types of construc 
tion should not be used. 


The owner of a $4,000 house will not use any more hot water than if he 
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INSURANCE AND TAXES 


a] $3,000 
ae. 


Maximum—$14.70 


$4,000 


Minimum—$ 4.00 Average—$ 9.90 Maximum—$19.70 
Black dollars refer to minimum costs: shaded dol- 


lars to the difference between minimum and maxi- 
mum costs. 
































owned a $3,000 house. Consequently, the cost of heating water h:< he 
considered the same for both. Using a cheaper grade of coal than ‘or ¢h, 


furnace, a bucket-a-day coal stove will do the job on two tons a yer. y 
cost the owner $1.33 a month. This sum has been added to the p nthi: 


cost of house heating in the dollar chart. 


TAXES AND INSURANCE 


The biggest variable in the monthly costs of home ownership is taxes, 4 
yearly survey of some 274 cities made by the Detroit Bureau of Goverp. 
mental Research shows that adjusted tax rates range from $9.35 per $1,000 
of total value—as contrasted to assessed value—in Wheeling, West Virginis 
to $56.37 per $1,000 in Atlantic City, New Jersey. In monthly costs, that 
means a range of from $2 to $14 on a $3,000 house and from 8&3 to $19 
on a $4,000 house. Obviously, it is the difference between reaching the pro- 
posed market and missing it by a mile. 

A secondary effect of taxes on home ownership, and one that can have a 
definitely retarding effect on the sale of houses, is the ever present possi- 
bility that the burden will be increased through changes in assessed valua- 
tions or an increase in the tax rate. Between 1937 and 1938 the average 
adjusted tax rate for 248 cities increased 65 cents per $1,000 and between 
1932 and 1938 the average for 220 cities increased $1.50. 

Because of the effect of high taxes on the small home owner, a movement 
has been spreading rapidly to exempt him from at least a part of real estate 
taxes. Such homestead tax exemption* has been adopted in various forms 
in some twelve States and is up for consideration in several others. Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, has partial exemption, which is one reason why it boasts 
so low a rate. 

Fire insurance adds little to the monthly cost of home ownership. In the 
New York metropolitan area the rate on a house and lot costing $3,000 
would be about 30 cents per month if a fire hydrant were located within 
500 ft., and twice as much if one were not. For a $4,000 house the rates 
would be 45 and 90 cents. The higher figure has been used in the dollar 
charts as most low cost houses are built in outlying subdivisions, are nol 
fully protected. This is a conservative estimate as in some States the rate 
is twice that in New York. The addition of windstorm insurance ups the 
rate another 40 to 50 cents. 


* Although the word “homestead” connotes the small farm, homestead tax exemption usually 
applies to urban as well as rural owner-occupied homes costing $5,000 or less. The amount! 
of such tax exemption varies widely from State to State, covering from $1,000 to $5,000 o/ 
total assessed value. In many cases it is limited to specific local and State taxes. 


TOTAL CARRYING CHARGES PER MONTH...., 


. amount to 1 per cent of the price of a house, according 
to a much used rule of thumb. If those charges are average 
the rule is just about right. But on the other hand, a varia- 


$3,000 HOUSE: financing, $16.15: taxes, $6.70; insurance, 
$.60; heating, $4.75; hot water, $1.33; main- 


tenance and depreciation, $2.00. 


tion from the average by any single part of monthly costs 


will make the total miss its mark, and a combination of 


such variations could make it fly wide indeed. 

In the table on the next page, the effect on total monthly 
costs of variations in each one of the three major items of 
monthly costs is shown. To illustrate this effect each variant 
is added to averages of all the other costs. So that the 
reader can combine variants and averages at will, the aver- 
ages used (they are defined in each one of the headings 


on the next page) are as follows: 
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$4,000 HOUSE: financing, $21.53; taxes, $9; insurance, %.90; 
heating, $5.70; hot water, $1.33; mainte- 
nance and depreciation, $2.25. 

For example, a local tax of $10 per month on a $35.(00 
house could be substituted easily for the average tax of 
$6.70 to give an approximation of local conditions, v hile 
reference to the heating map on page 259 will permit 4 
similar adjustment for heating costs. 


Sn t +t 8 ¢cTte 2 A 
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2 $3,000 HOUSE INTEREST AND AMORTIZATION $4,000 HOUSE 
a B Cc Cc - A 






































$31.5 $15.38 + $16.154—— 10% down payment, 25 year amortization, 5°), interest, 4°, FHA premium ——P $2153 + $19.18 $40.71 
ih $29 . $15.38 + $1435<————————— 20% down payment, 25 year amortization, 5'/4°/, interest —————— PF 19.14 + $19.18 $38.32 
$33.52 $15.38 + $18.14e———— 10% down payment, 20 year amortization, 5'/4%/, interest —————— $24.19 + $19.18 $43.37 
$36.28 $15.38 + $20.904——————— 20%, down payment, 15 year amortization, 6!/2% interest ————————— $27.88 + $19.18 $47.06 
$29.38 $15.38 + $14.004— FHA rental, 20% down pay't, 2634 year amortization, 4'/2%, interest, '/2°, premium —P $18.66 + $19.18 $37.84 
The | of most builders of low cost homes will be to squeeze their on a FHA loan. The last tine represents a house in an FHA.insured 
oroduct within the restrictions set by the Federal Housing Adminis- rental project, under Section 207 of the National Housing Act. The 
s. A ae n, for the attractive lending terms required by it are of real aid first type of financing in the table has been chosen as “average” be 
erp. » reaching the low income market. The first two lines above show cause in all probability it will be used most in financing the 63.000 t 
. the difference between a 10 per cent and a 20 per cent down payment $4,000 house. 
00 y 
In 
Li 4.000 HOUSE 
1 BBE $3,000 HOUSE a $ 
c A B c Cc 8 A 
: $32.63 $26.78 + $5.85<———— Philadelphia (number one area), uninsulated construction ————————> $7.00 + $35.0! $43.01 
pro- $35.55 $26.78 +  $8.77<———— Northern States (1'/2 times Phila.), uninsulated construction ————————— > $10.50 + $35.0! $45.51 
$29.70 $26.78 + $2.92<——————— Southern States ('/2 times Phila.), uninsulated construction ——————> $3.50 + $35.0! $38.51 
_ $26.78 $26.78 + $0.00< Far South, no heat, uninsulated construction > $0.00 + $35.01 $35.01 
$31.53 $26.78 + $4.75<€ Philadelphia (number one area), insulated roof > $5.70 + $35.01 $40.71 
- $32.28 $26.78 + $5.50< Northern States, insulated roof and walls > $660 + $35.0! $41.61 
lua- $29.70 $26.78 + $2.92<€ Southern States, uninsulated construction — > $3.50 + $35.0! $38.51 
rage The first four lines above show the effect of location on heating costs, such costs. All figures refer to coal heat at $10 a ton. The cost of heat 
een indicating variations of $8.77 and $10.50 between the far South and the ing hot water has been taken out of the monthly total and included 


far North. The remaining lines shows the effect of insulation on heat- 
ing costs—increasing the insulation toward the North tends to level 


with the average. The fifth type of heating has been considered aver 
age, being in the number one area of the map, page 259. 


lent 
7 A B Cc Cc B A 











eel- $31.53 $24.83 +  $6.704—— Average 1938 adjusted tax in 274 cities: $26.90 per $1,000 of true value» $9.00 + $31.71 $40.71 

asts $27.17 $24.83 + $2.34<— Minimum rate: $9.35 per $1,000 in Wheeling, W. Va. ————-—— > $3.10 + $31.71 $34.81 

$38.93 = $24.83 + $14.10<————— Maximum rate: $56.37 per $1,000 in Atlantic City, N. J.-—————- > $18.80 + $31.71 $50.51 

the As assessed values for taxing purposes vary from 25 per cent to 100 those in the dollar chart on page 260 as they do not include an al 

: per cent of true value (in a sample of 294 cities), a careful adjust- location for fire insurance, which has been included in “B", the aver- 

000 ment of local tax rates is necessary before substituting them for the age of all other costs. The average tax rate in Wheeling has been ad 
hin average rate in the table above. These figures do not correspond to justed for homestead tax exemption (see footnote on opposite page). 

ites 

. . hi a) . . . 

Jar A, Total monthly carrying charge. B, Average of all monthly costs, excluding "C." ©, Monthly cost of item under discussion. 
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rate 
the 


tally : ° 
ae SUMMATION. " $3,300 is what the low cost house must sell for if it is to 


va meet the $35-a-month budget of the average U.S. citizen in the average US. com- 
munity who is in the market for a new home. Or, if in a FHA rental project, its cost 
with land must not exceed $3,500. 

In the case of the house-for-sale, the price given is based on 10 per cent cash and 25 
ce, year amortization. Decrease the amortization period five years, and monthly costs jump 
‘in- to $37.20—or, if the $35-a-month figure is maintained, price must drop to 85,162. 

These are averages, and—like all averages—merely a useful statistical myth. In every 

actual U.S. community housing costs are subject to two important variables, climat 

and taxes, either of which may raise the monthly cost of such a unit to the top of the 


90; low cost market—%40—or lower it by an equal amount. Thus, such a house in the North 
ite- ern part of the country, even if fully insulated and equipped with storm sash, will cost a 

dollar more a month to live in because of increased fuel bills, and almost 85 more if these 
100) . precautions are neglected. In the far South, where little or no heat is necessary, it will 
of cost $5 less. Similarly, a tax rate near the maximum will raise monthly cost to $40, a 
ile low rate, combined with Homestead tax exemption, lower it to $30. And in their least 
t a favorable coincidence, both factors may up monthly costs to more than $45, force a 


price reduction to $2,800 to bring the house within shouting distance of the big market. 
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SUMMATION Thus, to meet the $35-a-month market, the low cost house must be priced in \CCOrd. 


ance with local conditions. But the amount of house which can be built and sol —~even 
at a fixed price of $3,300—is subject to wide variations. Allowing $700 for land, seryigg 
connections, equipment, fees, and profit—a minimum figure—the net construction coy 
of such a unit must be $2,600. That this goal is not impossible to reach under «average 
conditions is indicated by the estimated cost of the 5-room unit on page 240. doey. 
mented by many an example in the case studies which follow. Exceptional factors, hoy. 
ever, may combine to make this much more difficult. Any increase over average land 
land improvement costs must be balanced by a corresponding decrease in the constrye. 
tion budget. Any increase over average construction costs calls for a decrease in the size 
of house and lot. 

High land-improvement costs are a more important problem than high-priced land, As. 
suming a normal cost for raw land of $1,000 per gross acre, a 100 per cent increase to 
$2,000 an acre would account for a rise of but $100 on a 35 ft. lot, add only 60 cents 
to monthly cost. High land improvement costs, on the other hand, make a difference 
of as much as $300 on a lot of the same size, combine with high land cost to rai 
housing cost as much as $2.40 a month. 

Similarly, net construction cost may vary by more than $500, increase monthly cost § 
or more above the average or decrease it by a corresponding figure. This, however, 
will happen only where the maximum materials cost of the individually built house com- 
bines with maximum rates for labor; except in rare instances neither of these factors by 
itself accounts for such a large differential. Of equal importance, where climate or cus 
tom permits, is the elimination of the basement and simplification or elimination of heat- 
ing equipment. Together, these may result in a saving of as much as $350, combine 


with the elimination of heating to reduce housing cost by almost $7 a month. 


FIVE factors control the feasibility of low cost housing in any community, determine 


the cost and type of unit which can be furnished. In order of importance, these are: 


Climate, which affects construction cost (elimination of basement) and monthly cost (reduced fuel bills). 


Tax rates, which have an important influence on monthly cost, affect the balance available for other charges 


Land and land-improvement costs, which—if excessive—may force changes all along the line. 


Labor cost. which accounts for a sizable difference in construction cost. 


Builder’s volume, which controls prices paid for materials. 


Variations below the norm occur mostly in the South and Southwest, are only partiall) 
counterbalanced by a somewhat lower level of the mass market. The problem of thi 
Southern builder is therefore less exacting, and—as a study of the examples which follow 
will demonstrate—he is able to deliver substantially more house while remaining con 
fortably within the maximum cost limit. 

In the Northern part of the country, every precaution must be taken to keep heating 
costs to a minimum if housing is to be genuinely low in cost, actually within the reac! 
of a substantial market. 

Around the larger cities, transportation difficulties constitute the major deterrent to thi 
construction of free standing houses for sale, since these must be built on low pric 
land. Even here, however, a few alert developers have already succeeded in attracting 
buyers, and large scale rental projects are contributing sizable volume to the total num- 
ber of homes being built for the mass income group. 

With this exception, average conditions obtain throughout the central part of the Us 
from coast to coast. Over this large area, low cost housing is an exacting, but thorough!) 
soluble problem. Moreover, it constitutes the home-building industry’s major—if pot its 
only—hope of achieving substantial volume under present conditions. 
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LOW COST HOUSES 


On the following pages THE Forum presents 50 recently built houses, houses 
which cost their occupants between $25 and $40 per month in rent equivalent. 
The criterion of any collection depends upon its purpose, and the purpose here 
is to pool the measurable progress which America is now making toward satis 
factory low cost houses. The editors have assumed that there are no universally 
perfect solutions and accordingly they have sought to show a great variety of 
current lines of attack on a common objective. An essential measure of success 


in reaching this objective is cost. Costs have therefore been included to show 


wherever possible, actual selling price complete with land and usual equipment: 


2. where this was not possible, construction cost as furnished by the architect or 
builder plus an itemized allowance for land, fees, and equipment: 3. in a few 
instances, construction cost only. These cost breakdowns provide a basis for 


comparing the various figures. 
oC r 
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Standardization has played an important 
part in the success of this 40-unit de- 
velopment, in which all of the houses hav 
the same excellent floor plan, vary onl) 
in respect to roof lines, carport treatment, 
and exterior details. Exteriors, especially 
those shown at the top of the page, ar 
commendably simple, while the plan pro- 
vides the compact kitchen and generous 
closets commonly featured in Florida 


al 


= , 
ate A  aeegeeneely, 


homes, and an excellent arrangement of 
the dining alcove seldom found 
story houses in this price class. \ 
provision of fireplace, and the use 
in bathrooms and as a counter-t 
splash-back in the kitchen, undo’ 


resulting in increased sales appeal 
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SCALE - j= 1-0" 
A 
COST BREAKDOWN 
MATERIALS 
CONSTRUCTION AND LABOR 
Clearing lot $10.00 
Excavation 22.00 
Conc rete footings 78.00 
Steel and bolts 39.00 
Floor slabs 51.00 
Foundation walls 56.00 
Termite shields 22.00 
it Chimney and fireplace 105.00 
>. Tile floors (quarry) 60.00 
, Wall tile, bath and kitchen 130.00 
Hardware 28.00 
\ Roofir 155.00 
‘ Sheet metal work 90.00 
Plaster and stucco 145.00 
V Lath d lathing 110.00 
7 Finish floors and linoleum 155.00 
a Pa nt >] 200.00 
Ligt fixtures 20.00 
is Elec wiring 97.00 
Plur : 
a . ss J 225.00 
f ie nk 30.00 
4§ walk and drive 38.00 
e rar and rough carpentry 864.00 
0 Sash rs and millwork 305.00 
Mis 1e0ous 25.00 
e 
wwe CONSTRUCTION $3,060.00 
LAN NO IMPROVEMENTS 500.00 
TOTA: COST HOUSE AND LAND $3,560.00 
" 
A i «& 1 9 3 9 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Wallis—reenforced concrete, 
and concrete blocks. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in 
studs, 8 in. sq. edge sheathing, diagonal, 15 
Ib. felt, 8 in. bevel cypress siding. Interior 
partitions—2 x 4 in. studs, plaster on rock 
lath, U. S. Gypsum Co. Floor construction- 
yellow pine joists and sub-floor, 13/16 in. 
select red oak finish flooring. 

ROOF: Yellow pine rafters, 16 in. o.c., 1 x 4 
in. shingle lath and cedar shingles. 
CHIMNEY: Cement brick, terra cotta flue 
lining; fire box and back hearth fire brick, 
front quarry tile, Murray Tile Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and ter- 
mite shields—28 gauge galvanized metal. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Narroline No. 600, Silver- 
seal aluminum alloy weatherstripped, Ander- 
sen Frame Corp. Screens—Andersen 18 mesh 
bronze. Glass—single strength, quality A. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak 
Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—matt glazed 
wall tile, Architectural Tiling Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—plaster, U. 
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HOOK CONSTRUCTION CO., BUILDERS 
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S. Gypsum Co 


amic tile wainscot, smooth plaster above 


Bathrooms—4 in. glazed cer 


Trim 
Interior doors-—5X panel fir 
National Brass Cc 


WOODWORK 
and magnolia 
HARDWARE 


cypress, white pine 


Interior 


Exterior Welch Bros. Co 
FAINTING: Interior: Sash, baths and kitch 
en—enamel. Floors—2 coats shellac 1 coat 


wax. Exterior Walis—2 coats lead and oil 
Roof—shingle stain. All paints by Sherwin 
Williams Co 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
tem—Romex cable, General Cable Corp. Cir 
cuit breaker and 
Electric & Mfg. Co 
ing Fixture Co 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT Sink — flat rim, 
glazed tile drain board, Kohler Co 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—Miami built-in, Miami 
Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Co 

PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes 
standard weight cast ron Hot and cold 
water—galvanized. Hot water heater—Gen 
eral Electric Co. 


switches—Westinghouse 
Fixtures—Beach Light 
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The chief interest of this house lies in the 
construction system used. All sections are 
built at the mill and delivered to the job 
ready for assembly. The exterior, it will 
be noted, differs in no way from that of 
conventionally built houses. The plan in- 
dicates the size and location of the pre- 
the 
standard room arrangements. First of a 


fabricated sections, follows one of 
proposed development of ten, the house 
was built for sale; the builders have since 
discovered that this type of house could 
rented at $35 per month. 
Cubage: 11,560. Size of lot: 50 x 175. 


be easily 





Milton Rutherford 





\. C. ELFMAN & SONS, DESIGNERS 


COST BREAKDOWN 








———— 
CONSTRUCTION m TERIAL 
A LABos 
Foundation 284.2) 
First floor 207.50 
Exterior walls 521.20 
Partition walls 178.37 
Second floor 51.20 
Roof 160.00 
Interior finish 72.50 
Millwork and trim 205.20 
Kitchen and bathroom cabinets 
and accessories 65.00 
Painting 175.00 
Plumbing 355.00 
Heating (warm air) 115.00 
Sheet metal work 22.70 
Electrical work 94.95 
Range 85.00 


—.. 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $2,592.73 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 


526.17 
PROFIT AND OVERHEAD 300.00 
REALTOR’S COMMISSION 181.50 
FEES, STAMPS, ETC. 29.50 





TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND = $3,629.99 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—concrete footing, 10 
in. Nycecrete concrete blocks. Cellar floor— 
4 in. concrete mix over gravel fill. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Homasote Co, 
Precision-Built wall sections prefabricated 
and erected by A. C. Elfman & Sons. Floor 
construction—2 x 8 in. rough fir joists, yel-. 
low pine sub-floor, Sisalkraft Co. paper be- 
tween floors, random widths Southern yel. 
low pine finished flooring. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. fir rafters, 1 x 
6 in. yellow pine roofer sheathing, covered 
with Flintkote Co. asphalt strip shingles. 
CHIMNEY: Nycecrete concrete blocks. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders 5 in. galvanized iron, painted. 





INSULATION: Outside walls—l_ thickness 
inside and outside of '/2 in. Homasote 
weatherproof board, HWHomasote Co. Attic 


floor—'/o in. Homasote wallboard. 
WINDOWS: Sash—white pine, double hung, 
J. R. Quigley Co. Glass—double strength 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens— 
bronze copper mesh, white pine frames. 
WALL COVERINGS: Wallpaper throughout 


S. Shultz, Inc. Bathrooms—Presdwood in 
tile effect, Masonite Corp. 
WOODWORK: Trim—‘ir. Cabinets—white 


pine. Interior doors—2-panel fir. Exterior 
door—glazed. Garage doors-—built on job. 
HARDWARE: Interior—brass plated, glass 
door knobs. Exterior—solid brass on doors, 
painted steel hinges on shutters. Material 
by Penn Harcware Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Woodwork—prime and 
2 coats paint. Bathroom walls—prime coat 
and 2 coats Barreled Sunlight, U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co. Ceilings—2 coats Luminai! 
National Chemical & Mfg. Co. Floor—filled 
shellac and Old English wax, The A. S 
Boyle Co. Sash—prime and 2 coats Dulame! 
Benjamin Moore & Co. Exterior walls—primé 
and 2 coats Dutch Boy white lead and lin- 
seed oil, National Lead Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys: 


tem—BX cable. Switches—Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Co. Fixtures—John ©. 
Virden Co. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Sink—Kohler Co 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Movable tubs by 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 


BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 


Kohler Co. Cabinet—Metzger Glass & Wirror 
Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—4 in. cast iron. Hot 
and cold water—galvanized iron, Fritz Moon 


Tube Co. 

HEATING: Warm air duct system, Endicott 
Co. Boiler—Marvel, Abram Cox Mf. ©° 
Grilles—wall type. Hot water heater-— Peer 
less Bucket-a-day, Peerless Heater C 











HO: SE IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. JAMEs J. FITZSIMMONS, ARCHITECT 
JOHN V. BOYLE, BUILDER 
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Als 
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4.2) 
7.50 
1.20 . 
8.37 
1.20 
0.00 
2.50 
5.20 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
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2.70 
4.35 
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2.73 
6.17 
0.00 
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9.50 : 
va COST BREAKDOWN 
9,99 MATERIALS 
CONSTRUCTION AWD LABOR 
Lumber 725.00 
— Carpentry 475.00 
10 Masonry 395.00 
or— Piumbing 285.00 
Heating system (steam) 225.00 
Co. Septic tank 60 00 
ated Paint and paper 175.00 : 
loor Electric wiring 85.00 ' 
yel- Hardware 50.00 
be- Screens, shades, ltathing 79.00 : 
yel incidentals 100 00 
lx TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $2,654 00 
ered LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 805 00 
TITLE AND LEGAL PAPERS 100.00 
PROFIT AND OVERHEAD 431.00 
ters 
. TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $3,990.00 
ness 
sote 
\ttic 
= CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
ns— FOUNDATION: Walis—cement blocks. Cella 
floor—4 in. cinders under 3 in. concrete 
out, STRUCTURE Exterior walis—WN«¢ 1 re 
in cedar shingles, Weyerhaeuser Sales ce 
building paper, 2 x 4 in. studs, | S. Gypsun 
hite Co.'s rock lath, aluminum base, plaster 
rior ROOF: Construction—2 x 5 in. rafters, 18 in 
o. c., 1 x 3 in. roof strips, 18 in. Perfection 
lass cedar shingles 
ors SHEET METAL Flashing and gutters—-18 
rial oz. Anaconda copper, American Brass C« 
INSULATION: U. S. Gypsum Co.'s rock tat 
and 


aluminum foil base 
coat WINDOWS: Sash—double hung. Glass—Lit 


utta bey-Owens-Ford Glass C< Copper wood 

nail frames—C. H. Cushing 

led FLOOR COVERINGS: Bathrooms—linoleun 
S WOODWORK Trim—white pine Interior 

mel doors—white pine Exterior doors—Colonia! 

ime 4-panel white pine. Shelving and cabinets 

lin- 


Curtis Companies, Inc. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior Schiage 
ays Lock Co. 


& ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
C. BX cables. Switches—tumbler. Fixtures—d 
The la f : : . : re rect, Lightolier Co and Chase Grass 4 
ian oO > > eur » < « ‘a < » ‘-e > . " ‘ 
a & r the one story house shown above is excellent. Kitchen and Sint ie. 
Co hathroom plumbing are placed back to back; bedrooms have the needed KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
by ; — . = ne : 5: a 2 Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
| y; and space taken up by the hall is a minimum. The size of the living BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
by ro 2 « le . . . “1° . Standard Sanitar Mfg. Co except meta 
adequate and door: oO ave bee oO located as ac ate *. 7 , 
nee | " | and doors into it have been so located as to facilitate fur teeny mage ley lr peice 
ae he plan at the right shows the first floor arrangement if bedrooms PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil, waste and vent 
Hot ar . ie ; cast iron extra heavy Krapp-Hajoca Corp. 
soe u be placed upstairs. A traditional exterior well above the usual de- Water supply—brass, Anaconda, American 
n ent standard completes a very competent job. The builder estimates erase Co. 
cott . =e : HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Co y building a group of eleven houses he was able to save 15 per cent Steam. Boiler—coai fired, H. B. Smith Mfg 


per: oO} 


Co. Radiators—Arco, American Radiator Co 


struction costs. The lot size is about one acre. iheinatnih: atin Os 
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HOUSE IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA Acrrep c. WILLIAMS, ARCHITECT 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—fir siding. ;. 
terior partitions—fir plywood panels, Paci, 
Portland Cement Co. hardwall plaster, Peer. 
less Stucco Co. finish plaster. Ceiling (living 
room)—Temlok, Armstrong Cork Products 
Co. 
ROOF: Cedar shingles. 
. sailed ‘ INSULATION: Ceiling—Temlok, Armstrong 
; _ -_ oem *? s Cork Products Co. 

xi , = Th , ; or WINDOWS: All equipment by Western h 
ne age : % & fie ee & Door Co. 4 ™ 
: Te 2. ty $i Pie * PAINTING: All material by Paraffine Cos. 

Oa wee ¥ | ead . ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Made 5, 
: ey od Fs N - s ’ 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
9 


7 Sy : General Electric Co. 

5 ae _- + ‘ : ‘ BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
22 : Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, Rich 

Mfg. Co. Hot and cold water pipes—gai. 

vanized steel, Wheeling Steel Corp. 


COST BREAKDOWN 








MATERIALS 
CONSTRUCTION AND LABOR 
Concrete and cement $205.00 
Lumber and wallboard 505.00 
Millwork 240.00 
Carpentry labor 920.00 
Sheet metal work 80.00 
Brickwork 125.00 
Plumbing 340.00 
Heating 140.00 
Electric work 100.00 
Lathing and plastering 315.00 
Linoleum 60.00 
Tilework 30.00 
Painting 335.00 
Finish hardware 35.00 
Electric fixtures 25.00 
Miscellaneous 45.00 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $3,500.00 
LAND COST 500.00 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $4,000.08 
LIVING ROOM 


L ] V - RM: 


I3' x 2 


Unusual in plan and design, this house provides facilities for pleasant 
living exceptional for the low cost group, once again proving that the 
services of a competent architect are often worth immeasurably mor 
than their nominal cost. Location of the living room, kitchen and porch 
at the rear of the house, overlooking a magnificent view throug! ge! 
erous windows, plus plenty of closets and a well-planned kitchen a 
only a few of the design’s many advantages, while placement of the 
garage and laundry on a lower level fits the contour of a steeply yping 
site. Cost saving devices include exposed rafters in the living room 
and the simple treatment of the attractive porch. House faces outh- 
ast on a plot 60 x 105 ft. 
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HO! SEIN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. J. B. LYMAN, R. E. COLLINS, ASSOC. ARCHITECTS 
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RIALS 
ABOR 
05.00 
05.00 
40.00 
20.00 i 
80.00 
25.00 ‘ 
40.00 
40.00 
00.00 CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
15.00 CALE 
60.00 FOUNDATION: Walis—concrete siab. Water 
30.00 : proofing—3 in. pea gravel fill and waterproof 
35.00 under silat 
35.00 3 STRUCTURE Exterior walls and interior 
25.00 q partitions—Lyco units, Floor construction 
45.00 sub-floor in mastic on silat covered with 
Stee finished oak floor. Ceiling—plywood, Warbor 
00.00 Plywood Corp., painted 
00.00 ROOF: Construction—2 x 4 in. rafters cov- 
ae. ered with shingles, Hammond Lumber Co 
00.00 SHEET METAL WORK: Gutters and down- 
; spouts—galvanized iron 
INSULATION: Ground floor—air space, 1 
in., not filled. 
WINDOWS Sash—Douglas fir, casement, 
Northwest Door C Glass—single strength 
FLOOR COVERINGS Main rooms—oak 
Kitchen, bathrooms and service porct 
asphalt tile 
WOODWORK Garage doors—Wread Over- 
Built P =e —". ei Se aye . : ne : head Door Hardware 
ult of plywood sections two inches in thickness, this house presents a <aceeni: Since Oni einastanaaenbh 
ant very good case for prefabrication. Well laid out, with generous rooms and brass 
: ; 7 : PAINTING: Walls and ceilings—2 coats 
the an unusually attractive exterior, it suggests none of the disadvantages paint, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Bedrooms 
. ] r . : ‘ . . —walipaper Exterior walls—Resitex, |. F 
I wh é » fs > 6 2c Te ‘ vey . ’ > > qaTe ) > 
ore have aroused sales resistance to this type. Closets are of good size, Per sngg Pam 
eal ea? } ee ° ° ° ° one ° 
rch and the division of the service unit into kitchen and utility space is an WIRING SYSTEM: Rigid conduit 
. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT Kitchen and 
re] excellent feature. T he use of a covered passage between house and garage laundry sink—Briggs Mfg. Co Cabinet 
i ; ‘ . " . . . . . d 
are isa inexpensive way - é g >» customary box-like appearance. oe 
: | e way of eliminating the customary box-like appearan SATunee GOUPMENT: Ab eentemen 
the ue !o the experimental nature of the construction, it is difficult to arrive by Briggs Mfg. Co. Shower over tub—glass, 
. ‘ . . ° 3 leaf enclosure 
ying at a: accurate cost breakdown; the builders, however, claim that such PLAMOGIIOG: Gol, weete and went slees 
yom ho . produced in reasonable quantities, should save 10 per cent over cast and wrought 'ron. Mot and cold water 
M a ‘ P pipes—steel tube 
ith- CO itional construction, and at least a month in erection time. Sales HEATING: Wall type heaters, Hart Manu- 
pl %4.000 facturing Co.; electric heater in bathroom 


Hot water heater—Pioneer Water Heater Co. 
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HOUSE IN AUSTIN, TEXAS DAVID C. BAER, ARCHITECT 


TERRACE | 
} 
Se ~~ 


LIV+ RM- DIN- RM 
18-0°x 15-6 2° 








PO, 








University Photos 


The rear of this house looks as good as the front, something of an achievement in a CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 

field where the “design” is generally confined to the street elevation. In addition, 

the owner has received a good deal for his money. The large living-dining combi a a 
: ag : y. e large living-dining combi- footings. 





nation, the entrance vestibule with coat closet, private access from kitchen to front STRUCTURE: Exterior walls —wood s 


door and two-car garage are all features more commonly reserved for houses in the 1 x 5 in. sheathing on inside, 2 x 4 in. studs 
$5,000 class. The unostentatious exterior shows no waste of money for needless 20 in. 0.c., wood siding outside. 

: ; . i ma ROOF: Covered with wood shingles. 
decoration, and the handling of the service entrance and garage is very good. SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
Cubage: 13,790. and leaders—galvanized steel. 

INSULATION: Roof—2 in. rock wool. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass 
—single strength, quality B, Libbey-Owens 
Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—select 
oak. Kitchen and _ bathrooms — |!noleu" 
Porches—limestone flags. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room, bedrooms 
and halls—canvas and wallpaper. Kitchen- 
hardwood and wainscot. 
WOODWORK: Trim—wood. Cabinets—woe? 
Farley & Loetscher. Interior and exter'0! 
doors—1l1-panel. 
COST BREAKDOWN HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Welc! 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures > 
General construction $2,572.00 Kohler Co. 
Plumbing 300.00 PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent p!pes— 
Electrical work 128.00 cast iron. Hot and cold water pip:s—94" 
Architect’s fee 150.00 vanized steel. Septic tank. 
nasil HEATING: Hot water heater—<°0 94 
TOTAL COST OF HOUSE $3,150.00 Demon, Lawson Mfg. Co. 

















utters 


select 
leun 


rooms 
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bedroom house, with a small den 
lor use as an additional bedroom. 
is typical of many in this class, 
only in the relatively greater 
of space given the living room. A 
tive treatment of modern forms, 
se uses wood siding and windows 
m size effectively. Cubage: 6,821. 
50 x 150. 





COST BREAKDOWN 








CONSTRUCTION 
General construction 
Plumbing 

Electrical work 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST 
ARCHITECT'S FEE 

LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 
PROFIT AND OVERHEAD 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND 


MATERIALS 
AND LABOR 
$1,750.00 
245.00 
95.00 


$2,090.00 
110.00 
300.00 
150.00 


$2,650.00 


AUSTIN, TEXAS DAVID C. BAER. ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION Walis—concrete piers and 
footings 

STRUCTURE Exterior walis—wood sill. 1 x 
6 in cm sheathings on nside 2x4 


studs, 20 in. o.c., wood siding on outside 
ROOF Wood joist covered with wood 
sheathing built-up roofing Decks—built-up 
roof covered with wood silat material 
SHEET METAL WORK Flashing gutters 
and leaders—galvanized steel 

INSULATION Roof—2 r k wool 


WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass 
—single strength, quality B Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Cc 

FLOOR COVERINGS Main rooms—N¢e 1 
oak Bathrooms—oak with base Porches 

limestone flags 

WALL COVERINGS Main rooms—canvas 
and walipaper Kitchen and bathrooms 

hardwood wainscot 

WOODWORK Trim and cabinets—wood 
stock. Interior and exterior doors—one panel 
HARDWARE Interior and exterior—Weich 
Bros. Co 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co 

PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes 

cast iron. Hot and cold water pipes galivan.- 
ized steel. Tank—septic 

HEATING Hot water heater—20 ga! 
Demon, Lawson Mfg. Co 
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An excellent development from many 
points of view. The houses have been 
given variety in both layout and exterior 
treatment, but the group as a whole has 
unusual consistency due to the limited 
number of materials and design elements 
used. Both plans shown are compact and 
efficient; particularly noteworthy is the 
replacement of the hall between bedrooms 
by closets, a perfectly reasonable means 
of saving space in the small house. The 
manner in which living and dining spaces 
related 


interior 


have been allows considerable 


flexibility of arrangement. Plot 
sizes are 65 x 150 for the most part; some 
are 80 x 150. 
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IN MEMPHIS, TENN. 


HOUSE A. 


COST BREAKDOWN 


J. FRAZER SMITH, 


INC., ARCHITECTS 





Excavating & filling 
Foundation 
Flat work 
Brick work 
Hard materials 
Forms 
Framing 
Outside trim 
Inside trim 
Floors 
Roofing 
Framing 
Mill work 
Labor 
Material 
Wiring 
Fixtures 
Plumbing 
Heating 
Hardware, Rough 
Finish 


Outside labor (Painting) 
Inside labor ™ 
Material 

Papering (Labor) 
Material (Material papering) 
Linoleum 

Tile 

Shades 

Drives 

Sodding and grading 
Steppingstones 

Planting 

Permit 


Contractor's Profit 
= Overhead 
(Insurance & Social Security) 
Loan and Legal Expense 
Lot 


HOUSE A. 


$15.25 
32.50 
48.40 
12.50 
133.15 
42.50 


250.00 
90.00 
125.00 
22.74 
15.95 
410.26 
421.68 
66.00 
89.00 
54.05 
35.00 
294.00 
134.00 
21.00 
35.00 
37.50 


HOUSE B. 


$15.25 
32.50 
47.50 
12.50 
143.70 
42.50 


265.00 
85.46 
140.00 
22.11 
15.05 
411.03 
421.68 
64.60 
86.90 
59.75 
35.00 
294.00 
95.00 
21.00 
35.00 
37.50 


HOUSE C. HOUSE D. 


$15.25 $15.25 
32.50 32.50 
47.00 51.50 
12.50 12.50 
134.62 134.62 
42.50 42.50 


255.00 255.00 
90.00 90.00 
125.00 125.00 
22.31 21.65 
15.95 16.85 
421.88 422.60 
421.68 421.68 
80.00 76.03 
87.50 84.80 


53.90 51.95 
35.00 35.00 


294.00 294.00 
95.00 95.00 
21.00 21.00 
35.00 35.00 
37.50 37.50 

75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 

71.00 71.00 71.00 71.00 
7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 


29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
21.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 
11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 


30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 
6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 








$2,703.98 $2,703.53 $2,692.59 2,692.43 
270.00 270.00 


268.00 269.00 
140.00 140.00 134.00 134.50 


160.00 
700.00 


160.00 
700.00 


160.00 160.00 
700.00 700.00 





——— 


$3,973.98 $3,973.53 $3,954.59 5955.93 








12.50 
134.62 
42.50 


155.00 
90.00 
(25.00 
21.65 
16.85 
22.60 
21.68 
76.03 
84.80 
51.95 
35.00 
94.00 
95.00 
21.00 
35.00 
37.50 
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HOUSE D, 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 























FOUNDATION W alls—poured concrete 
Cellar floor 4 in. concrete 

STRUCTURE Exterior walis—2 x« 4 in 
studs, braced frame, horizontal sheathing 
and weatherboard. Interior partitions—@ x 4 
in. studs, 1 x 6 in. No. 2 common yellow pine 
center match, canvas and paper. Floor con 
struction—2 x 8 in joists rough floor 1 
layer Slater's tar feit, finished flooring 
ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. rafters. w A 
sheathing, covered with Class (¢ asphalt 
strip shingles 

CHIMNEY: Brick with terra cotta lin ng; 
faise fireplace 

SHEET METAL WORK: Fiashing—26 gauge 
galvanized iron 

WINDOWS: Sash—white Ponderosa pine 
double hung. Frames—yeliow pine 

FLOOR COVERINGS Main rooms—WN¢ l 
oak. Kitchen—yellow pine Bathrooms—tile 
WOODWORK: Trim—stock, yellow pine. In 
terior doors—Colonial 6 panel, white pine 
Exterior doors—Ponderosa white pine 
PAINTING: Interior trim 1 coat primer 
1 coat undercoater and enamel l coat 
enamel, egg shell finish Exterior walls—3 
coats lead and oil 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION Wiring 
system—Romex. Switches—bakelite plates 
HEATING: Gas floor furnace, warm air 
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HOUSE IN JACKSON, 


MISS. HENRY G. MARKEL. ARCHITECT 























KITCHEN-DINING 


The architect estimates that by building 
three of these houses it was possible to 
save $100 on each. In room arrangement 
the house follows one of the most popular 
of the two-bedroom plans, the variation 
in this case being a combined dining 
room and kitchen with low storage units 
separating the two spaces. The false fire- 
place in the living room is used for a gas 
heater. Closet space, for a house lacking 
a basement, seems unduly limited. 
Cubage: 13,440. Size of lot: 45 x 140. 
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Hiatt Photos 


COST BREAKDOWN 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—reenforced concrete 
grade beam, brick curtain wall and piers. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in 
yellow pine studs, 16 in. o.c., shiplap siding 
inside solid sheathing and '4 in. fir plywood 
Westcoast Co. Interior partitions—studs, 16 
in. o.c., solid sheathed and covered with 
plywood. Floor construction—creosoted sills, 
2x 8 in. yellow pine joists, 16 in. oc 
bridged, 34 in. sub-fioor, 15 Ib. felt and 
finished flooring. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. yellow pine 
rafters, 16 in. o.c., 34 in. sheathing covered 
with 30 Ib. saturated felt and asphalt shingles 
slate surface, Lloyd A. Gray Roofing Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Gutters and leaders 
—26 gauge Armco galvanized iron, Amer 
can Rolling Mill Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—southern’§ yellow pine 
double hung, Jitney-Jungle Fixture Dept 
Glass—single strength, quality B. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—strip 
select grade white oak, E. L. Bruce Co 
Kitchen—yellow pine covered with linoleum 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room—Celotex 
tile fiberboard over solid sheathing, Celotex 
Corp. Bedrooms and halls—canvas and solid 
sheathing covered with wallpaper. Kitcher, 
—', in. Celotex fir plywood. Bathrooms—'; 
in. Masonite Corp. Hardboard cemented and 
nailed to solid sheathing. 

HARDWARE: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls—3 coats flat 
tone warm gray, S. C. Johnson & Sons 
Ceilings—2 coats casein, Casein Co. of 
America, Trim—3 coats enamel. Floors— 
Bruce natural finish, E. L. Bruce Co. Ex- 
terior walls—3 coats lead and oil, S. C 
Johnson & Sons. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
tem—Romex, General Cable Corp. Switches 
—General Electric Co. Fixtures—direct 
Montgomery Ward Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—porcelain 
enamel, chrome fittings, Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Cabinets—wood, Jitney-Jungle 
Fixture Dept. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. 
Church Mfg. Co. Cabinet—metal. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—galvanized steel. 
HEATING: Gas space heaters in all rooms 
except living room which has insert gas 
heater in fireplace, Adams Bros. Mfg. Co 
Hot water heater—20 gal. Montgomery Ware 








MATERIALS 
CONSTRUCTION AND LABOR 
Excavation, backfill and grading $30.00 
Concrete 84.00 
Brickwork 65.00 
Carpentry 1,075.00 
Roofing 90.00 
Metal work 30.00 
Oak floor 65.00 
Painting 125.00 
Plumbing 410.00 
Wallpaper 25.00 

T H &E A R C H 


— 





Tile floor 45.00 
Hardware 35.00 
Electrical 65.00 
Celotex ceiling 10.00 
Linoleum floor 50.00 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST  $2.204.00 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 425.00 
ARCHITECT’S FEE 146.00 
CONTRACTOR'S PROFIT, OVER- 
HEAD AND MISCELLANEOUS 50.00 
| 
TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND 2 925.00 
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HOl SEIN PORTLAND, OREGON DIRK WINTERS. DESIGNER | 


























a 
crete : 
, ' 
t in 
ding 
wood 
Ss, 16 
with 
Sills, : 
oe CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
FOUNDATION Watlis and cellar floor 
oe concrete, Oregon Portland Cement C€ 
_ STRUCTURE Exterior walis—2@ « 4 in ; 
— frame, 1 x 8 in. shiplap sheathing, asphalt 
building paper x B in. cedar siding. tIn- 
_ terior partitions—wood lath and 2 oats : 
” Costs were kept down in this house by plaster. Floor construction—2 x 8 in. joists, 
pine the use of the economical near square 1 x 8 in. shiplap, sub-floor 5/16 « 2 in 
oak strip finish floor All tumbe by nes 
Dept plan, and by eliminating all exterior ‘ahi a 
breaks, valleys and dormers. While the ROOF: Construction—2 x 4 in. rafters, 1 x 6 
_ plan follows a familiar pattern, it adds one in. roof boards, 2 in. apart, covered with 5/2 
eum highly desirable element an entrance ves VG red cedar shingles, 5 in. exposure J, 
- : ah CHIMNEY: No. 1 common brick, face brick 
lotex tibule with a coat closet This reduces mantel. tile hearth. Columbia Brick Werke 
— the size of the dining space hardly a plastered flues, cast iron damper and clear 
98 serious objection in houses of this size outs . 
— Cubage: 21.500. Size of lot: 46 x 193. SHEET METAL WORK Fiashing, gutters 
; ’ and leaders—28 gauge galvanized iron 
aie INSULATION: Attic floor vered witt 
shiplap sheathing, plate to plate 
WINDOWS: Sash and frames—double rur 
<9 stock, V G. fir, W P. Fuller Cc Glass 
ae single strength, quality B, Pennvernon, Pitts 
. burgh Flate Glass Cx 
tl STAIRS Treads and risers—V. G fir 
Ex. Stringers—No. 2 common fi: 
: FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak on 
kiln dried sub-floor. Kitchen linoleun 
oi Bathrooms—tile. Porches—concrete 
cnes 


COST BREAKDOWN WALL COVERINGS All rooms—plaster 
rect 


knotty pine at fireplace end of living room 








CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS LABOR WOODWORK: Trim—No. 2 fir, Jones Lum 
lain Foundation and ber Co. Cabinets—made on job. Interior, ex 
tary basement flioor $181.00 $200.00 terior and garage doors stock, V. G. fir Ww 
ngle Carpentry 772.00 636.00 P. Fuller Co 

Plastering 96.00 60.00 HARDWARE Interior and exterior—brass 
by Painting plated, Russwin, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co 

Exterior 30.00 45.00 PAINTING Interior Wallis — wallpaper. 
Interior 60.00 125.00 Ceilings—calcimine. Floors—stain, 2 coats 
and Plumbing 240.00 60.00 shellac and 1 coat wax. Sash—3 coats ename! 

Tile work 50.00 15.00 Exterior: Walls—2 coats lead and o Roof 
— Fireplace 62.00 40.00 —l coat oil stain. All paints by Pittsburgh 
gas Heating (gravity hot air) 84.00 60.00 Plate Glass Co 

Sheet metal work 6.00 10.00 ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
ard Electrical work 84.00 30.00 tem—BX cable. Switches—General Electric 
—_ Shades and linoleum 20.00 10.00 Co. Fixtures—direct. 

. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Standard 
pet Totals $1,685.00 $1,291.00 Sanitary Mfg. Co. Laundry sink—cement 
oe TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $2,976.00 wash trays, Anchor Brand. 

5.00 PERMITS AND COMPENSATION BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
os INSURANCE 35.00 Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

cha LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 415.50 PLUMBING: Soil pipes—4 in. cast iron 
$00 FINANCING COSTS 68.00 extra heavy. Cold water pipes— r gal 
5.00 ADVERTISING 23.00 vanized iron pipe. Hot water—30 ga gal 
3.00 SALES COMMISSION 212.50 vanized iron tank. 

MISCELLANEOUS 37.00 HEATING Cast iron warm air gravity 
).00 PROFIT AND OVERHEAD 483.00 furnace, Northwest Stove Works. Grilles 
— ' —_—_————- cast iron floor registers. Hot water heater 
00 TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $4,250.00 coils in furnace. 
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HOUSE IN SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA CLIFF MAY. DESIGNER Hi 


Where space and climate permit, 


sign presents a solution of the 
of the low cost house with many 
tages. Essentially one room ck 
cross-section permits simplified « 
tion, especially of the roof and 


and guarantees twin exposures fo 





room, with genuine cross’ vent 


while adding to the apparent size of tly 


¥9 


house through increased width. Alg 


Fd 
,* 


worthy of study is the construction of tly 
floor and footings, poured in one piec 
over a sand bed with exceedingly simpk 
form-work. Cubage: 12,060. Plot: irregy 
lar, approximately 75 x 185. 


COST BREAKDOWN 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS LABOR 
Foundation and first floor $165.00 $100.00 
Exterior walls 275.00 275.00 
Partition walls 150.00 125.00 
Roof 275.00 125.00 
Interior finish 80.00 90.00 
Millwork and trim 25.00 25.00 
Kitchen, bathroom tiling, 

cabinets, accessories 75.00 100.00 
Painting 

Exterior 35.00 70.00 

Interior 40.00 80.00 
Plumbing 








—————————Ott—””—— (rr 





Piping 
Fixtures 
Fireplace 


130.00 
82.00 
20.C0 


Heating (3 console units) 75.00 
Sheet metal work 23.00 
Electrical work 42.00 68.00 
Rail fence 30.00 35.00 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $2,660.00 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 637.00 
PROFIT AND OVERHEAD 253.00 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $3,550.00 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stucco, 2 x 4 
in. studs, 16 in. o.c.; inside—hardwall plaster 
over lath, U. S. Gypsum Co. Interior parti- 
tions— 2 x 4 in. studs with % in. U. S 
Gypsum Co. hardwall plaster. Floor con 
struction—3 in. concrete slab Anti-Hydro 
waterproofed on 3 in. sand cushion, Ant- 
Hydro Waterproofing Co. 

ROOF: Exposed rafters, 3 x 4 in., 36 in. 0.c 
solid sheathed covered with cedar shingles. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung. Glass—singie 
strength, quality B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Cement throughout 
Bathrooms—linoleum covered. Porches—brick 
HARDWARE: Locks—Schlage Lock Co 
Latches—Dexter, National Brass Co. 
PAINTING: All paints by W. P. Fuller Co 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys: 
tem—steel tube, Steel City Mfg. Co. Switches 
—Hart Mfg. Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
Kelvinator, Kelvinator Div., Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. Sink—flat rim, Standard San. Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Shower—Chaseé 
Brass & Copper Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
copper tubing, Streamline Pipe & Fittings 
Div., Mueller Brass Mfg. Co. 

HEATING: Gas fired unit heaters, Pacific 
Furnace Co. Hot water heater—Day & ‘ight 
Water Heater Co., Ltd. 























HO. SE IN MIDLAND, MICH. RALPH W. BOONE, ARCHITECT 
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a > : CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 

, { 

D “ FOUNDATION: Walis—poured concrete and 
) BED-RM BED-RM- concrete blocks 
38.00 C1 3-4 1 9-4 STRUCTURE Exterior watis—spruce studs, 
55.00 z % in. Celotex Corp. sheathing, cedar siding 
ly in. Celotex planking Interior partitions 
10.00 spruce studs, ', in. Celotex plank both 
7.00 sides. Floor construction—2 x 8 in. yellow 
3.00 pine joists, 1 x 6 in. sub-floor. Ceiling—', 
— in. Celotex 
0.00 a ROOF: Rafters, 2 x 4 in., covered with 15 
ib. asphalt felt, Mulehide shingles, The 
Lehon Cc 
CHIMNEY Red common brick with terra 
cotta flue lining. 
"3 SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters, 
+ leaders and ducts—26 gauge Armco iron, 
a American Rolling Mill C« 
— ‘ 2 

x 4 Py ' INSULATION: Celotex as listed above serves 
ster bs as insulation, Celotex Corp. Weatherstrip 
rti- : ~ ping on doors. 

S 2 WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, white pine; 
‘on- 4 recreate storm sash. Glass—single strength, quality A 
‘dro si | eal Screens—16 mesh, galvanized, 1',% in. frame. 
nti- a : [ SCALE-% = I-0° FLOORS: No. 2 common oak throughout 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—natural 
.¢ 7 finish Celotex, Celotex Corp. Kitchen and 
s. © bathrooms—Masonite hardboard, Masonite 
gle cs Corp. 
jass Bp WOODWORK: Trim—ciear fir Cabinets— 
f built-in, white pine. Interior doors—2-panel, 
put " . ° > fir. Exterior doors—1% in. white pine, Morgan 
“ » .\ housing shortage in Midland led the COST BREAKDOWN Sesh & Beer Co. Garane dcere~tir. 
Co Fi ty I *s industry, Dow Chemical Co.. to HARDWARE: Interior— Schlage Lock Co. Ex 
® : oe . MATERIALS terior—Schlage Lock Co. and Stanley Works 
ll stigate > T-1 _ ses . 

, ’ gate the possibilities of houses ns CONSTRUCTION AND LABOR PAINTING: Kitchen and bathroom walls 
a » employes could afford to buy. Above is Masonry $118.54 Wallhide, semi-gloss. Floors and sash 
hes ( f the results, built as a demonstra- General construction 1,597.61 varnish. Exterior walls—Sunproof. All paints 

, } Plumbing 298.21 by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
m iouse, sold, and repeated on three Heating 35.00 ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
r— é lots. For economy and effective use Wiring and fixtures 63.00 system—3 circuits Romex, General Cable 
tor q ( ice the plan is one of the best in this Painting 168.29 Corp. Switches—Pass & Seymour. 
Co. R Shades 12.98 KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Kohler Co. 

“s One reason the architect was able = Cabinete—built-in, white pine. 
se ‘ \ duce so efficient a plan is the sub- $2,293.63 BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 

. LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 400.00 Kohler Co. Shower and cabinets—built-in 
on of as 1 a bs ‘ 
= a shower for 1 bathtub—an COMPENSATION INSURANCE PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes— 
1gs ient not always possible. The garage, AND TAXES 84.62 cast iron and galvanized. Hot and cold water 
it be noted from the plan, also serves ARCHITECT’S FEE, OVERHEAD pipes—copper, Mueller Brass Co. 
fic : f . AND PROFIT 239.73 HEATING: Warm air, Moore Gas Circulator. 
iund « >* > ° 
7 ndry. Cubage: 9,000. Size of lot: Pabacdid, ah water weateread tales 


—s. TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND — $3,017.98 Sontgeae, Gverhet Mester Ge 
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HOUSE IN 


Another attempt to remedy Midland’s 
housing shortage (see p. 277), the house 
illustrated on these two pages is perhaps 
the most original of any submitted. The 
architect’s approach was technical rather 
than stylistic. In the first place, the de- 
sign is modular, using conventional frame 
construction with materials used 
exclusively for exterior and interior fin- 


sheet 


ishes. All structural details were carefully 
worked out; the window sections in par- 
ticular merit close study. The handsome 
bay in the living room did not add to the 
foundation cost as it was cantilevered out 
from the wall; this bay is a good example 
and movable sash, 


of combined | fixed 


noted in the construction section as a 
practical economy measure. In its plan 
the house is well organized, all 
functions being attractively as well as 
efficiently 


very 
cared for. Fortunate in_ its 
avoidance of “modernistic” tricks, the ex- 
terior is appropriately modest and has a 
definite quality of style. Cubage: 15,440. 
Size of lot: 105 x 250. 
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MIDLAND, 


MICH. ALDEN B. DOW, ARCHITECT 


COST BREAKDOWN 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Foundation $225.78 
First Floor 147.34 
Exterior walls 270.88 
Partition walls 54.71 
Roof 260.49 
Interior finish 170.17 
Millwork and 
trim 
Kitchen and 
bathroom 
cabinets and 
accessories 
Painting 
Plumbing 
Chimney 
Heating (gas 
fired forced air) 
Sheet metal and 
electrical work 





252.96 


311.21 


120.20 





Totals $1,449.40 $1,094.89 $1,155.43 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $3,699.72 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 432.17 
PROFIT, OVERHEAD, AND 


ARCHITECT’S FEE 419.57 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $4,551.46 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—concrete block eleven 
courses high on reenforced concrete foot- 
ings. Waterproofing—hot asphalt pitch on ex- 
terior basement walls. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—!/o in. Homa- 
sote Co. building board on 2 x 4 in. studs, 
2 in. Balsam wool insulation, Wood Con- 
version Co. Inside—!/o in. Celotex, Celotex 





A R CC H 


Corp. Interior partitions—l/ in. Celotex. Floor 
construction—2 x 10 in. joists, 1 x 8 in. 
matched rough sub-fioor, fir finish flooring. 
Ceiling—'2 in. Celotex. 

ROOF: 2 x 10 in. joists, 1 x 8 in. matched 
boards, 3-ply built-up roofing Johns- Manville 
Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper 
Ducts—galvanized iron trunk line system. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—2 in. 
Balsam wool blanket, Wood Conversion Co. 
Sash—fabric tape weatherstripping. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood casements, H. S. 
Getty Co. operators. Glass—double strength, 
quality A; large front window—!% in. pol- 
ished plate. Screens—16 mesh copper; % in. 
wood frames set on inside of window. 
WOODWORK: Varnished fir throughout. 
WALL COVERINGS: All 
finish Celotex, Celotex Corp. 
HARDWARE: Schlage Lock Co. door hard- 
ware; Stanley Works hinges and H. S. Getty 
Co. window operators. 

PAINTING: Bathrooms—white enamel. Floors 
and sash—varnish. Exterior walls—patented 
sand finish, Homasote Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—Romex, 4 circuits, General Cable Corp. 
Switches and fixtures—Pass & Seymour. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink — Daicross, 
Kohler Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Medicine cabinet—built-in wood 
PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes— 
cast iron. Hot and cold water pipes—copper 
Streamline Pipe & Fittings Div., Mueller 
Brass Co. 

HEATING: Bryant Heater Co. gas ‘ired 
forced air system. Thermostat—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater 
Consumers Power gas heater, automatic 
quick recovery. 
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LIVING ROOM 
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HOUSE IN SPARTA, N. J. EDWIN R. CLOSS. ARCHITECT 
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LIVING ROOM 


An irregular site permitted the placing of 
this very small house above a one-car 
garage. Use of a sloping roof over the 
first-floor bedroom, and of a low front 
window on the second floor are two de- 
vices which minimize the 
height of the building. The plan is com- 
pact and efficient, the only possible dis- 
advantage being the necessity of using the 


living room as circulation between down- 


successfully 


stairs bath and upstairs bedroom. Cubage: 
7,000. Lot size: 80 x 80. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 





CONSTRUCTION 

Foundation, cement floor, 
entrance masonry, walls, 
driveway and grading 

Carpentry 

Painting 

Plumbing 

Chimney (metal outside) 

Heating (hot water—pot heater) 

Sheet metal work 

Electrical work 

Range 

Refrigerator 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST 


LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 
PROFIT AND OVERHEAD 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND 


MATERIALS 
AND LABOR 


$330.00 
1050.00 
155.00 
280.00 
15.00 
175.00 
10.00 
62.00 
56.00 
86.00 
$2,219.00 
230.00 
211.00 


$2,660.00 

















CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—8 x 8 x 16 in. ce. 
ment block. Cellar floor—2!/o in. concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 3 in., 24 
in. 0.c., stud frame, 34 in. Flintkote Co. in- 
sulating sheathing, 1 x 10 in. cedar siding 
inside 4 in. fir plywood. Interior partitions— 
34 in. fir plywood. Floor construction—(lst 
1 x 4in. grain fir; finish flooring; (2nd) 4x4 
in. beams, and fir plywood. Ceiling—'! in. fir 
plywood. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 4 in. rafters, 20 in 
0.c., covered with 3% in. Flintkote Co. insula- 
tion, 1 x 2 in. spruce lath ends closed and 
18 in. silver gray cedar shingles. 
CHIMNEY: Galvanized one piece pipe out- 
side from brick base to top. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper 
Roof gutters over entrance door only. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—%4 in. 
sheathing board, Flintkote Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, Unique Win- 
dow Balance Co. balancers. Glass—double 
strength, quality A. 

STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers—pine. String- 
ers—fir. Hand rail—round pine. 

FLOORS: Wood throughout; special floor 
enamel in kitchen and bathroom. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—V-joint 
random width white pine; remainder '4 in. 
fir plywood, enameled in kitchen and bath. 
WOODWORK: Trim and exterior doors— 
white pine. Cabinets and interior doors—fir 
plywood. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls and = sash—2 
coats wax, Minwax Co. Ceilings and floor— 
3 coats lacquer, Flood & Conklin. Exterior: 
Walls—2 coats prime, 1 coat Liquawood 
white, Flood & Conklin. Roof—1 coat double 
light gray, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—Romex, fiber covered, General Cable 
Co. Fixtures—direct. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Philgas, 
Phillips Petroleum Co. Refrigerator—General 
Electric Co. Sink—flat rim basket drain, 
built-in linoleum counter. Cabinets—wood 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—Lawco, F. H. Lawson 
Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—Anaconda copper ti 
American Brass Co. 

HEATING: Tank heater—gravity circu 
system, Richardson & Boynton Co. Rad 
and valves—American Radiator Co. 











HOUSE IN DELRAY BEACH, FLORIDA Paltst AND STEWARD, ARCHITECTS 


























= | THE MACKLE CO., BUILDER 
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and a | ] CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
— geen 9____#8 ee FOUNDATION: Walis—reenforced concrete. 
out- sip STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—No. 1 cypress 
SCALE - #+'-0° siding, 1 x 8 in. storm sheeting, No. 2 ship 
pper lap, 2 x 4 in. studs, Gold Bond rock tath 
National Gypsum Co., 2 coats plaster, colored 
qin finish. Interior partitions—No 2 shiplap 
a studs, rock lath, plaster finish. Floor con 
nel struction—No. 2 L.L.Y. P., 2 x 8 in. joists 
uble 1 x 8 in. sub-flooring, No. 1 common oak 
: finish flooring. Ceiling—plaster. 
ping: ROOF: No. 2 shiplap, 2 x 6 in. rafters, 1 x 8 
in. sheeting covered with 30 Ib. felt and 137 
floor Ib. white slate surface shingles, Flintkote 
P Co. 
Joint i SHEET METAL WORK: Fliashing—gaiva 
5 mn. i nized iron 
ath. t INSULATION: Outside walis—building paper. 
rs— Roof—30 Ib. felt, Flintkote Co. Weatherstrip- 
—fi ping—on rear door. 
WINDOWS: Sash—cypress stock, double 
h—2 ; hung, Rochester Sash Balance Co. balancers. 
sill Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
rer. FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—No. 1 
Mood common oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—pine 
uble covered with linoleum. Porches—reenforced 
concrete slab, 2 in. topping. 
sys: WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—Gold Bond 
able plaster, colored, National Gypsum Co. 
. HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Schiage 
ne ‘is plan should be compared with that on page 294, as the two are prac- eck Go. and National Brace Co. 

: ‘ . : : PAINTING: Floors—shellac and wax. Sash 
at lly identical, save for small differences in room sizes. The car shelter —2 coats paint. Exterior walls—3 coats 
by i: rapidly being adopted as a cost-saving feature in the South. Closets are pentamio ears ae "Gusts Gh oie 
a. e" lent in shape and of adequate size. The builder notes that he completes Sherwin-Williams Ce. 

te ee : ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
and nouses a week with a very small force of men, and estimates his savings Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. Fix- 
ing, : ; ve 
' o the construction of 20 houses at once at 20 per cent of the cost of a prey: Sinte~tebter Gs 
a ‘cle house. Selling price with land: $2,895. Land was put in at $160, BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
f : . * age eae Kohler Co. Cabinet—Columbia Metal Cabi- 
cing charges at $100. Lot size: 56 x 132. net Co. 
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HOUSES IN FREDERICKSBURG, VA. CECIL L. REID, DESIGNER 
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These five houses were built to rent at $45 a month. 
Designed as a group and erected at one time, they cost 
$100 less per house than if built singly, according to 


the owner’s estimate. The houses are described as “a 





modified Cape Cod-Williamsburg-Early American com- 
bination,” said to meet the local demand better than 


any other style. The manner of heating is of interest: 








the house at the head of the quadrangle has a stoker- 
fired furnace which heats all five houses; hot water is 
used. In this basement are also located all meters so 
that they can be read without disturbing the occupants. 














Each house has its own circulating pump and thermo- 





stat for the heating system. The plan is standard save 
for the kitchen-dinette arrangement. Cost per house, 
including land: approximately $4,000. Total cubage: 
66,000. Size of lot: 132 x 150. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—9 x 16 in. concrete 
footings, 8 in. concrete block. Cellar floor 
—12 in. sand fill with drain tile and 4 in. 
concrete (under center house only). Water- 
proofing—cement plaster and 1 coat asphalt 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 coats Bon- 
dex, Reardon Co., 8 in. concrete block, 2 
coats emulsified asphalt plaster board and 
gray plaster, 1 coat white plaster. Interior 
partitions—4 in. studs, U. S. Gypsum Co 
rock lath, plaster. Floor construction—reen- 
forced concrete joists, precast cinder con- 
crete slabs, 30 Ib. felt, Baines Lumber Co 
clear plain white oak finish flooring. 

ROOF: Covered with % in. Buckingham 
slate. 

CHIMNEY: Cinder block with lining, cast 
iron damper, ash dump and firebrick. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—16 oz. copper. 

INSULATION: Attic—4 in. rock wool, Phillip 
Carey. Weatherstripping—bronze and zinc. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, cypress 
Glass—single strength. Screens—bronze mesh. 





KITCHEN-DINING 





FLOOR COVERINGS Main rooms—ciear 
white oak. Kitchen—B. 4&4 B. pine covered 
with heavy linoleum. Bathrooms—tile floor 
WOODWORK: Trim—B. 4 B. pine. Interior 
doors—2-panel. Exterior doors—6-panel 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Schiage 
Lock Co 

PAINTING: Kitchen and bathroom—3 coats 
paint. Floor—l coat fill, 2 coats shellac and 
wax. Sash—2 coats flat, 1 coat enamel. Ex. 
terior walls—2 coat Bondex, Reardon Co 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Complete 
wiring system, no fuse load center. Switches 
—tumblier, General Electric Co 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Standard 
Gas Equipment Co. Sink—Crane Co 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures 
Crane Co. Cabinet—F. H. Lawson Co 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper, Revere Brass Co. 
HEATING: Hot water system, H. A. Thrust 
Co., thermostat control. Boiler—Crane Mfg 
Co. Radiators and vailves—National Radiator 
Co. Hot water heater—Excelso No. 27. Ex 
celso Products Corp. 


by 
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HOUSES IN LOUISVILLE, KY. G. ALFRED, ARCHITECT; W. M. SMOCK, BUD ppp 
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The device of using a single plan to serve 
for a whole development is one that has 
been adopted by many builders as an 
economy measure. Here the plan shown 
has been used in a group of 36, variety 
being achieved by the expedient of turn- 
ing the plan 90°. Commendable as this 
kind of standardization may be, it seems 
surprising that the plan selected should 
be one in which occupants of the larger 
have to use the other 
bedroom, or the living room and kitchen, 


bedroom should 
as the route to the bathroom. For other 
plans connecting bathroom and _ kitchen 
plumbing, but with more convenient cir- 
culation, see pages 265, 267. Allocating the 
same amount of space to a bedroom and 
to the living room is unusual, but ap- 
parently was not considered objection- 
able by buyers. For additional data on 
the development, see Arcu. Forum, Mar. 
1938, p. 260. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 





CONSTRUCTION 

Lumber and millwork 
Plumbing 

Carpentry 

Foundation and chimney 
Plastering 

Painting 

Wiring and fixtures 
Roofing 

Concrete stoop and walks 
Wallpaper, shades, linoleum 
Finishing hardwood floors 
Hardware 

Gutters and flashing 

Tile floor, bathroom 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST 
COST OF LOT 

GRADING AND SHRUBBERY 
SELLING EXPENSES 

PROFIT 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND 


MATERIALS 
AND LABOR 
$640.00 
350.00 
300.00 
175.00 
150.00 
125.00 
75.00 
75.00 
65.00 
60.00 
35.00 
25.00 
20.00 
17.00 


$2,112.00 
250.00 
25.00 
138.00 
225.00 


$2,750.00 


- F ace ey a 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—18 in. concrete foot- 
ings; 3 layers of concrete blocks. Concrete 
block piers with concrete footings. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in. 
studs, 16 in. on centers with 2 in. insulation 
board for storm sheeting, 10 in. redwood 
siding. Inside—rock lath with 3 coats plaster. 
Floor construction—tongued and grooved red 
oak nailed directly to Joists. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. rafters, 16 in. 
on centers; 1 x 8 in. sheathing, covered with 
185 Ib. Certainteed slate surfaced shingles, 
Certainteed Products, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—28 gauge galvanized iron. 
INSULATION: Outside walis—!/2 in. Evenair 
insulation board, Plastergon Wallboard Co 
Weatherstripping on outside doors—bronze 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung; yellow pine 
cypress sills. Glass—single strength, quality 
A. Screens—wood frames, bronze wire. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room and bed- 
rooms—wallpaper, selected by buyer. 
WOODWORK: Trim—molded yellow pine 
Interior doors—13g in. thick, white pine, 6- 
panel Colonial. 

HARDWARE: Interior—dull brass, 
mortised locks. Exterior—cylinder 
hinges, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings—3 
coats washable wall paint, Porter Paint Co 
Floors—1 coat filler, 2 shellac, 1 wax. Ex- 
terior—titanium paint, Porter Paint Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Cable—BX. 
Switches—Bakelite, all by General Electric 
Co. Fixtures—direct. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—42 in. Duo- 
strainer cabinet type, Kohler Co. Cabinet— 
built-in, drawers, biscuit board and work 
top; built-in ironing board. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory—hang- 
ing type, Kohler Co. Cabinet—steel. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
pipes—copper, Revere Copper & Brass Co. 
HEATING: Flue provided with outlet for 
circulator to be placed in living room. Hot 
water heater—Hoffman 20-gal., insuiated, 
thermostatically controlled gas, Hoffman Gas 
& Electric Heater Co. 
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\ standard plan, with bedrooms and bath 


ne unit, centrally located chimney, and 


y 


g space off the living room. Separa- 
of kitchen and bath adds somewhat 
imbing costs, but the expense in this 
nce is compensated for by greater 
cy. It is difficult to understand the 
g of the garage, close to the house 
ot connected to it. An interesting 
nm of the sliding door problem is the 
visible in the lower photograph. 


COST BREAKDOWN 

















CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS LABOR 
Foundation $148.49 $88.10 
Carpentry 813.24 458.85 
Millwork and trim 184.00 70.30 
Kitchen and bathroom 
cabinets and accessories 24.00 9.20 
Painting Exterior 15.20 14.20 
Interior 19.71 32.20 
Plumbing Piping 48.15) 
Fixtures 84.98 ( 48.35 
Heating (Gravity Hot Air) 157.69 34.00 
Sheet metal work 18.03 7.50 
Electrical work 30.25 19.05 
Totals $1,543.74 $775.75 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION $2,319.49 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 531.72 
TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $2,851.21 


SE IN SHELDON, LOWA F. W. BENSON, DESIGNER 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walis—cement biock, She! 


don Concrete Works. Cellar floor clay fill 
cement, 1-2-3 mix, 2 in. thick 

STRUCTURE Exterior walis—2 coats 
plaster, wood lath, 2 x 4 in. studs , i 


sheathing, asphalt paper, cedar siding. tn 
terior partitions——2 coats plaster, wood tath, 


2x 4 in. studs, 16 in. ox wood tath. Floor 
construction—2 x 8 in. joists, 16 in. oO. 1, 
in. sheathing, Rosin paper, oak finish floor 
ing. Ceiling—plaster, wood tath. All tumber 
by Weyerhaeuser Sales C« 

ROOF: Construction—@ x 4 in. rafters, %& in 


. 
sheathing, heavy asphait felt, wood shingles 
CHIMNEY Common brick, no tining, 36 x 
36 in. footings, 8 x B in. flue 
SHEET METAL WORK Fiashing, gutters 
and leaders—26 gauge Armc« galvanized 
iron, American Rolling Mill Cx 
INSULATION: Outside walls and roof 
asphalt paper, Mulehide, Lehon Cx Atti 
floor—to be covered with 3 in. rock wool 
this summer. 

WINDOWS: Sash—1% in. pine, double hung, 
counter-weighted, Jordon Sash & Door Co.; 
storm sash. Glass-—double strength, quality 
A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Cc Screens— 
galvanized wire, Jordon Sash & Door Co 
FLOOR COVERINGS Living room—oak; 
remainder—hard pine; kitchen and bath. 
rooms linoleum covered 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—soft pine, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Interior and exterior 
doors—soft pine, Jordon Sash & Door Cx« 


HARDWARE Interior—dull bronze, glass 
knobs; exterior—dull brass, Montgomery 
Ward Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Floors—fill 2 coats 


MarNot varnish. Sash—3 coats Ivory White, 
semi-luster. Exterior walis—2 coats outside 
white. All paints by Sherwin-Williams Co 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—2-10, 2-12, 2-14 non-metallic loom. 
Switches—tog:le, flush, Montgomery Ward 
Co, Fixtures—built-in, indirect, Opal Flash 
glass, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT Sink—flat rim, 
built into work table, basket-sink strainer, 
mixing faucet, Montgomery Ward Co. Cabi- 
net and worktable—wood, built-in, linoleum 
covered, B. & T. Floor Co. Chromedge trim 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures and 
cabinet by Montgomery Ward Co 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—galvanized iron Septic 
tank—12 gal. copper steel, coated Water 
pump—250 gal. All equipment by Montgomery 
Ward Co. 

HEATING: Hot air with register and cold 
air return in every room and cold air return 
from every room but kitchen and bath: Ist. 
floor draft regulator in baseboard, cold air 
regulator in floor, Agregola Foundry & U. S&S. 
Register Co. Boiler—20 in. hot air, cast iron, 
3 section, Montgomery Ward Co. Grilles— 
U. S. Register Co. Hot water heater—coal 
type, 55 gal., hand feed; furnace water coil 
attached for winter, Dupage Boiler Works. 
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HOUSE IN SEATTLE, WASH. creorce WELLINGTON STODDARD. ARCHITECT 


GENERAL HOUSING CORP., BUILDERS 
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Straight-line production under cover in an 
assembly plant organized for maximum 
efficiency accounts for the largest saving 
in the construction of this completely 


prefabricated or “mobile” house, now 
available at a fixed price to residents of 
Seattle and vicinity. Strengthened for safe 
handling in transit by a steel angle frame 
surrounding the floor and by sheathing 
glued and nailed to the studs, the indi- 
vidual units which comprise the finished 
house are otherwise of conventional con- 
struction, joined together at the site with 
special bolts and connectors. Designed for 
use with or without a basement, the stand- 
ard unit includes a removable floor panel 
in the utility room which provides space 
for a basement stair. Windows, outswing- 
ing wood casements with patented sliding 
screens which disappear into the wall cav- 
ity. 


COST BREAKDOWN 


4-room house f.o.b. 
Delivery on ordinary lot 
in Seattle, Wash. 
Sales tax 
Cost of lot (average) 
Service connections (average) 
Landscaping (average) 
Foundation (estimated) 





$2,980.00 


125.00 
57.50 
450.00 
85.00 
100.00 
85.00 


$3,882.50 


TOTAL SALES PRICE 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Concrete blocks. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—'/ x 8 in, 
grade A cedar lap siding. building paper, 
5/16 in. 3-ply plywood fanels, studs, |! 
in. Homasote boards, Homasote Co. In. 
terior partitions—studs and WHomasote. 
Floor construction—2 x 8 in. No. 1 com. 
mon fir joists, 16 in. o.c., 4 x 8 ft. % in. 
plywood, treated with Laucks & Co. Re. 
site, glued and nailed, 3/16 in. Masonite 
Corp. tempered Presdwood finish. 
ROOF: No. 1 common fir open sheathing 
clear cedar shingles, 534 in. to weather. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gut. 
ters and leaders—26 gauge galvanized 
iron, Armco, American Rolling Mill Co 
INSULATION: Outside walls—Homasote 
Co. boards. Ceilings—2 mineral wool 
Universal Insulation Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—3/16 
in. Masonite Presdwood in 2 x 4 ft 
blocks, pretreated, Frinnell Co. “Fulfil.” 
PAINTING: Walis and _ ceilings—oil 
primer and 2 coats Speedwall semi-gloss 
Woodwork—No. 116 oil primer, 2 coats 
Japalac enamel. Exterior walls—l coat 
base coat and 1 coat No. 550 titaniur 
paste. All paints by Glidden Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Cabinet 
—Trumbull, 6 circuit, no fuse panel. Wir- 
ing system—knob and tube; conduit for 
range and water heater. Switches— 
Bryant Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Fan—Westwind, Jr 
Laundry sink—single compartment. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All 
by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper tubing Chase 
Brass and Copper Co. 

HEATING: Furnace, warm air, fan type 
automatic oil burner. Grilles—stamped 
steel. Hot water heater—electric. 
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HOUSE IN LAFAYETTE, INDIANA BERTRAND GOLDBERG, ARCHITECT FOR 
STANDARD HOUSES CORP. 
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-O1l 
loss FOUNDATION Walis—concrete pier 
sats STRUCTURE Exterior wallse—2 « 4 n 
oat studs, 14 in 0. a in plywood gived 
iur nailed, and hot press on outside: inside same 
but no hot press. Floor construction—2 x 6 
inet in. joist, 14. in. o.c., % in. plywood top ‘ 
Vir- in, hot press under, giued and nailed. Special 
for process of prefabrication for foundation and 
es— structure by Standard Houses Corp. Special 
storage cabinet built as part of exterior de 
lard sign to replace basement 
Jr ROOF: Construction—2 x 4 in. rafters with 
‘4 in. hot press plywood outside and ‘4 in 
ures plywood inside, gived and nailed, covered 
with asphalt shingles 
and CHIMNEY: Material and lining—transite 
nase SHEET METAL WORK Flashing and 
leaders—galvanized iron 
ype INSULATION Johns-Manville rock wool 
raped 


with special built-in moistureproofing used 
: throughout. Weatherstripping—spring bronze 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood casement. Glass 
double strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens 
Ford Glass Co. Screens—wood, hinged 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—% in 
oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—', in. block 


\ single house, built of prefabricated plywood sections. Built as a more or less tempered Masonite, Masonite Corp. Porches 


_ n- ° ; : —= et. - . 7 . . —plywood, Harbor Piywood Corp 
experiments . house was designed for erection in groups of not less than 

perimental unit, the house was designed for e1 | i Wanna: Telunhia, Cibinste-ot 
4 five, with a top selling price of $3,000 without land. The model shown here has wood, Harbor Plywood Corp 


PAINTING Sash—A Cc Horn Co He 
mainder—special finish developed by Stand 
generous, and the windows are high enough to permit the placing of furniture ard Houses Corp 

; ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION Special 
prefabricated system by Standard Houses 


umber of excellent features. Fenestration, particularly in the bedrooms, 1s 


w. The heater is built into a closet unit in the living room which gives some 


. . Cor and M. 8B. Austi Co. Fixture 
vacy to the bedrooms without the need for a separate corridor. Ample space spits Mn nm =O ntures 
dining is available in the kitchen, which is also located for convenient service KITCHEN EQUIPMENT Refrigerator 


stainless steel Kitchen and taundry sink 


he porch or for supervision of children if the porch is used as a play space. An and cabinets—special design by Standard 


. . Oe . oe ~ : "ef Houses Corp. 
ortant eleme ‘ost saving is not only the standardization of windows and 

. ele ment in cost saving 1s n £03 é . BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
panels, but also the reduction of partitions and millwork wherever possible. Crane Co. Seat—Beneke Corp 


FLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water—copper. Prefabricated special by 
et costs. The construction cost of the house, exclusive of land and landscap- Standard Houses Corp 
. HEATING: Gas fired hot air system, Reznor 
S given as $2,600. Mfg. Co. Heaters—Crane Co 


detail shows an interesting wiring set-up, designed to reduce fixture and 
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HOUSE ON BALBOA IS., CAL. G. BRANCH, DESIGNER, H. C. MARSHALL, BUI! Dgp 
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DETAIL 





In this example the rear of the garage has 
been pressed into service as a_ utility 
room, an expedient which, whatever its 
disadvantages, does save space. Garage 
and house have been combined into one 
unit under an economical hipped roof, 
and the roof overhang serves as a shelter 
for the front door. Floor construction, 
as indicated in the detail above, is based 
on the plank and girder system, advo- 
cated as a means of saving material and 
labor. Cubage: 6,120. Size of lot: 50 x 
120. 


COST BREAKDOWN 


CONSTRUCTION $2,250.00 

LAND 350.00 

PROFIT, OVERHEAD AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 350.00 





TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $2,950.00 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walls—battered type, con- 
crete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—3 coats stucco, 
hogwire, building paper, 2 x 4 in. studs 
firestops, diagonal bracing, button lath. In- 
terior partitions—2 coats stucco, tight trowel 
wall finish. Floor construction—2 x 6 in 
T. & G. sub-floor on 4 x 6 in. girders, 4 in 
o.c., Yo x 2 in. select oak finish flooring 
Ceiling—dash finish, troweled tight. 
ROOF: Frame construction covered with No 
1 red cedar shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—gal- 
vanized iron. 

INSULATION: Ground _ floor—felt paper 
under hardwood, Elrey Products Mfg. Co 
Weatherstripping—on outside doors. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung. Glass— 
single strength, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Screens—Oregon pine frames. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—hard- 
wood. Kitchen and  bathrooms—linoleum 
covering. Porches—concrete. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—natura 
stucco. Kitchen—5 tipple finish paint. Bath- 
rooms—Sanitas, Standard Coated Products 
Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—Oregon 
pine. Interior doors—4-panel. Exterior doors 
—(front) 3-panel; (rear) combination Holly- 
wood, Jr. Garage doors—overhead type. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Schlage 
Lock Co. 

PAINTING: Interior walls, ceilings and sash 
—interior paint. Floors—oak, polished. Ex 
tericr walls—stucco. Roof—natural finish. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys: 
tem—flexible tubing. Fixtures—direct (al- 
lowance $25), J. M. Feldman. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—wood. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—built- 
in. 

PLUMBING: Automatic Heater—Mission 
Water Heater Co. 

HEATING: Floor furnace, Dual wall type. 
Unimatic Heating Systems, Inc. Hot watel 
heater—20 gal. gas automatic. Forced aif 
ventilator mounted in hall ceiling with ducts 
to living and bedrooms, suction. 
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HOUSE IN SAFFORD, ARIZONA 35. b. natsreap Lowper co, BUILDERS 
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TL 


ts accommodations, this house is above 


average for its price class. The living room, 


le somewhat small, is supplemented by 

full-size dining room. The kitchen, of 

sonable dimensions, adjoins a_ utility 

m which serves as laundry, service ves- 
le and storage space. Plumbing is as 
concentrated as possible. The exterior 
ests that simplification is not always 
nymous with good design, although 
trance treatment is a pleasant fea- 
Lot size: 65 by 120. 


COST BREAKDOWN 








CONSTRUCTION 

Foundation $67.25 
First floor 240.05 
Exterior walls 436.00 
Partition walls 222.08 
Roof 157.02 
Interior finish 198.00 
Millwork and trim 26.00 

Kitchen and bathroom 
cabinets and accessories 93.00 
Painting Exterior 97.08 
Interior 8.18 
Plumbing 132.00 
Heating (gas furnace) 83.00 
Sheet metal work 4.90 
Electrical work 91.00 
$1,855.56 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST 


GARAGE 


PROFIT AND OVERHEAD 


TOTAL COST WITHOUT LAND 


MATERIALS 
AND LABOR 
$32.00 
67.10 
182.00 
114.12 
63.18 
110.60 
22.12 


30.00 
81.00 

6.42 
97.00 
18.00 

3.67 
45.00 


$872.21 
$2,727.77 
377.18 
255.45 


$3,360.40 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Wallis—concrete, Southwest 
ern Portland Cement Cc 

STRUCTURE Exterior walis—2 x 4 in 
studs, rock tath and VU Ss. Gypsum Co 
plaster inside, 1 x 4 in. spaced sheathing, 15 
ib. Flintkote Co. felt, Colorado fuel and iron 
netting and cement stucco. Interior parti 
tions—rock tlath and WU Ss Gypsum Co 
plaster, fine texture finish. Floor construc- 
tion—2 x 6 in. joist, 1 x 2 in. Nickey Bros 
No. 2 common oak flooring 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 4 in. rafters, 1 x 6 
in. native sheeting, 210 Filintkote Co. thick 
butt white shingles 

CHIMNEY: Common brick 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and eaves 
drip—Wheeling Corrugating Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—stee!l casements, Truscon 
Stee! Co. Glass—single strength, quality 8B, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—No. 2 
common oak, Nickey Bros. Kitchen and 
bathroom—pine covered with Masonite Cen 
tury Progress, Masonite Corp. Porches—ce- 
ment, Southwestern Portland Cement Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim—white pine. Cabinets 
Peerless Built-in Fixture Co. Interior doors 
l-panel WACO. Exterior doors—sash, South- 
western Sash & Door Co. Garage doors 
buiit on job 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Sargent 
& Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Wallis and ceilings— 
Texolite, U. S. Gypsum Co. Floor—filier and 
2 coats varnish; sash—semi-gloss, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—J. |. Paulding. Fixtures 
—direct. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Kitchen and ltaun- 
dry sinks—Crane Co. Cabinets—Peeriess 
Built-in Fixture Co 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Cab- 
inets—Tyre Paint & Glass 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—Crane Co. Hot and 
cold water pipes—Revere Copper & Brass 
Co. 

HEATING: Butane gas furnace, 60,000 Btu. 
floor type, Pacific Radiator Co. 
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HOUSE IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. RAPHAEL S. SORIANO, DESIGNER 
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SOUTH ELEVATION 


Julius Shulman Photos 


In this house, requirements as well as solution were special: there is only 
one bedroom, and this is treated as part of the general living space. The low 
cost of construction can be attributed in large part to the elimination of 
partitions and to the complete regularity of the framing. Fenestration is 
excellent; two walls of the living room are glazed, while the street has only 
one strip of high windows. Sash is alternately fixed and movable, anot/her 
saving where the design calls for so much glass. Space for expansion is })r0- 
vided in the basement, enough to accommodate two additional bedrooms «nd 
a bath. Cubage: 6,400. Lot size: 50 x 135. 
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DINING 














SLEEPING 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION W alle—continuous 
Portiand cement. Cellar floor-——4@ in 
Waterproofing—Johns-Manville coal 

floor slab and watlis 

STRUCTURE Exterior watle—4 « 
Oregon pine posts, 3 ft. 6 in. o.c., 30 ib. fe 
% x 12 in. redwood outside: inside 





Celotex Corp. insulation board, %% inf. putty 
coat plaster, canvas, 3 coats paint inte 
partitions—@ x 4 in., 16 in. on 2 in. Cok 
tex Corp. insulating board 2 in. putty coat 
plaster, canvas, paint. Cellinge-white Lun 
inall, National Chemical & Mfg 

ROOF: Construction—®@ x 8 in. rafters, 21 in 
o.c 1 =x 6 in. diagonal sheathing covered 
with 2 layers Johns-Manville 15 ib. felt 
45 ib. asbestos cap sheet 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
leaders and ducts—-24 gauge galvanized 
American Rolling Mill Cec 
INSULATION Attic f 


ana 


or overhang cone 
tinuous screen ventilation. Roof 2 in. Cok 
tex board, Celotex Corp. Weatherstripping 
24 gauge copper 

WINDOWS: Sash—casement, steel Druwhit 
Metal Products Co. Glass—double strength 
quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Ce 
Screens—copper_ roller automatic tension 
Roll-Away Window 4 Screen Cx 

FLOOR COVERINGS Main roome Piigrim 
hook, with 90 Ib. felt, Mohawk Carpet Cec 
Kitchen and bathrooms—tinocleum 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—canvas 
Kitchen—tile, Hermosa Gladding, McBean 
& Co Bathrooms—part Sanitas, Standard 
Coated Products Co., remainder W. P. Fuller 
Co. paint. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—mahog 
any. Interior and exterior doors-—Oregon 
pine Rezo, M. & M. Woodworking Co. Gar 
age doors—redwood. 

HARDWARE: Interior — Druwhit 
Exterior—Schiage Lock Co. 
PAINTING Interior and exterior walis—3 
coats paint, W. P. Fuller Co. Ceilings—3 
coats Luminall, National Chemical & Mfg. 
Co. Sash—silver, U. S. Bronze Co 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system and switches—General Electric Co 
Fixtures—W. C. Cole Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Tappan 
Stove Co. Refrigerator—Westinghouse Elex 
tric & Mfg. Co. Sink—Crane Co. Cabinets 
Ponderosa pine. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures 
Crane Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 


cold water pipes—galivanized iron. Septic 
tank—steel. 


bronze, 


by 


HEATING: Warm air system, Andrews 
Heating Co. vented heater Thermostat 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co Hot 
water heater—30 gal. Crane Co. 


COST BREAKDOWN 





MATERIALS 
CONSTRUCTION ANDO LABOR 
Foundation $80.00 


First floor 120.00 
Exterior walls 275.00 


Partition walis 50.00 
Roof 74.00 
Interior finish 196.00 
Millwork and interior trim 49.37 
Kitchen and bathroom 
cabinets and accessories 110.61 
Painting Exterior 180.00 
Interior 100.00 
Plumbing 375.00 
Heating (vented wall) 50.00 
Sheet Metal Work 50.00 
Electrical work 110.00 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $1,819.98 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 600.00 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND : $2,419.98 
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HOUSE IN CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA DONALD BARRY. DESIGNER FOR 


HAWKEYE LUMBER CO. 



































A subdivision house, showing one of four 
style variations used with the same plan. 
Corner windows are used here for the 
very practical purpose of gaining wall 
space in the bedrooms. The complete lack 
of separation between dinette and living 
room is also a good solution in that it in- 
creases the room size and flexibility of 
furniture arrangement. A full basement is 
provided, half of which has been left clear 
for recreational uses. Lots: 50 x 140. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 








CONSTRUCTION 
Masonry 

Carpentry 

Painting 

Flastering 

Plumbing 

Hardware 

Heating (hot air gravity) 
Sheet metal work 
Electrical work and fixtures 
Insurance 

Venetian blinds 

Permit 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND 


MATERIALS 
AND LABOR 
$584.00 
1,775.00 
165.00 
304.00 
375.00 
85.00 
210.00 
45.00 
98.00 
72.00 
40.00 

6.00 


$3,759.00 
725.00 


$4,484.00 


a & @ 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walls- 8 in. concrete block 
Cellar floor—3 in. cement. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—% x 8 in 
cedar siding, K. V. parchment paper, No. 2 
shiplap, 2 x 4 in. studs, '/2 in. plaster base 
Interior partitions—2 x 4 in. studs, U. S 
Gypsum Co. rock lath and colored plaster 
Floor construction—2 x 8 in. joists, 1 x 6 in 
T. & G. sub floor, K. V. paper, E. L. Bruce 
Co. No. 1 common oak finished flooring. 
ROOF: Construction—2 x 4 in. rafters, 16 in 
0.c., covered with 1 x 6 in. open and 5/2 
wood shingles. 

CHIMNEY: Brick with 8 x 12 in. flue lining. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Galvanized iron 
used throughout. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and attic—!2 
in. Weatherwood, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash — wood, with Unique 
Window Balance Co. balancers. Glass—Pitts- 
burgh Flate Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—No. 1 
common oak, E. L. Bruce Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: All rooms colored tex- 
ured plaster, King Crown Plaster Co. 
WOODWORK: White pine, doors, cabinets 
etc., Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Russel! 
& Erwin Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BxX. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sinks by Briggs 
Mfg. Co. or Ebco Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—Columbia Meta! Box 
Co. 
HEATING: Warm air gravity system, Amer: 
ican Radiator Co.; gas range boiler, Johnson 
Gas Appliance Co. Water heater—uue 
Water Heater Mfg. Co. 
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HOUSE IN NORFOLK, VA. k.0. TATE, DesiGNER 














COST BREAKDOWN 
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NSTRUCTION 
ndation 
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en and bathroom 
nets and accessories 
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L CONSTRUCTION COST 
AND IMPROVEMENTS 
iT AND OVERHEAD 


- GOST HOUSE AND LAND 


MATERIALS 
AND LABOR 


$3,500.00 








The development in which this house is 
located consists at present of 21 houses, 
and an additional 20 are to be completed 
this year. Commenting on the ease with 
which the houses have been sold, the 
advan- 
tages the size of the lot (100 x 100), the 
provision of paved streets, concrete walks, 


builder lists as supplementary 


sewers, water, gas and electricity, and to 
the fact that monthly payments are under 
local rent levels. Estimated savings per 
house due to group building are $100. 
Cubage: approximately 8,500. 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: 
foundation, 
STRUCTURE Exterior walls asbestos 
shingles, Jonns-Manvitlle, Inc., and Philip 
Carey Co., 2 x 4 in. studs, 16 in. o. 
sheathed, 15 Ib. felt partitions— 
2x 4 in. studs, 16 in. o.c., wood tath and 
plaster. Floor construction—2 x 10 in. joists, 
sub-fioor, feit and select white oak flooring 
ROOF: Construction—2 x 8 in. rafters, 16 
in o.c., sheathing, 30 Ib feit. asbestos, 
Johns-Manville, Inc and Philip Carey Cc 
SHEET METAL WORK 
and leaders—galvanized Toncan metal, Re 
public Steel Corp 

INSULATION Weatherstripping — bronze 
with brass sill (windows not stripped). 
WINDOWS: Sash—No. 1 Ponderosa white 
pine. Glass—single strength, Libbey-Owens 
Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS Main rooms—select 
white oak. Kitchen—No. 2 pine. 
WOODWORK: Trim—(outside) cypress; (in- 
side) B. & B. pine. Cabinets—wood. interior 
doors—-2-panel fir. Exterior doors—pine 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—brass 
PAINTING: Interior: Wallis—plaster, natural 
finish; Keene cement and enamel in kitchen 
and bathroom, Floors—machine sanded, paste 
fill, 2 coats shellac and wax. Sash—3 ccats 
lead and oil. Exterior: Wallis and trim—3 
coats lead and oil. Roof—2 coats of stain on 
wood shingles. 
ELECTRICAL 
system—BxX. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Combination taun 
dry tray and sink. Cabinets—wood 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Wall type tava 
tory, built-in tub, Norfolk porcelain § type 
toilet, shower, metal medicine cabinet 
PLUMBING: Standard cast iron soil pipes 
Hot and cold water pipes—copper, 
Copper and Smelting Co 
HEATING: Heat not included in price, but 
oil circulators are used; gas connected to hot 
water tank, Holyoke Heater Mfg. Co. 


Concrete footings brick 


, storm 


Interior 


Flashing, gutters 


INSTALLATION: Wiring 


National 
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HOUSES IN MIAMI, FLORIDA patst 


The houses in this development 
cover fifteen blocks. One general 


plan and fifteen exterior variations 
are the basis for the design. In- 
tended to be a 300-house project, 
to date 200 have been completed 
and 240 have been sold, including 
sales from plans. Chief reason for 
the phenomenal success of the de- 
velopment is the fact that the buyer 
gets a good deal for his money— 
the plan is sound and rooms are 
reasonably adequate. Carports re- 
place garages in all cases. The pan- 
els visible on some of the roofs are 
glass-covered solar water heaters, 
much used in this part of the coun- 
try. Many of the buyers, according 
to the builders, are winter visitors 
who find that a down payment of 
$270 payments of 
$17.31 are less than rent in a cot- 
tage or hotel. Lot size: 50 x 106. 


and monthly 
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AND STEWARD, ARCHITECTS 





Verne O. | 








LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Poured concrete piers and 
8 in. concrete block walls. Porch floors—pre- 
st reenforced concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in. 
studs, braccd, 30 Ib. waterproof paper, and 
beveled weather boarding; inside—finished 
plaster on wood lath. Interior partitions— 
2 x 4 in. studs, plaster on wood lath. Floor 
construction—2 x 8 in. long leaf yellow pine 
joists, creosote treated, rough and finish 
flooring. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. long leaf 
yellow pine rafters, open sheathing, covered 
with No. 1 red cedar shingles. 





gisi \YNE IMPROVEMENT CORP., BUILDERS 





Charles BE. Goodridge 


SHEET METAL WORK: Galvanized iron 
termite shield and flashing 

WINDOWS: Sash—1l1%,_ in. cypress, Pullman 
balances. Screens—wood frame, 18 mesh 
bronze. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—end 
matched No. 2 common Tennessee red oak 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum covered 

WOODWORK: Trim, interior and exterior 
doors—cypress. Cabinets—stock pine, ply- 
wood doors. 

PAINTING: Interior trim—3 coats oil paint, 
enamel finish. Floor—1 coat fill, 2 coats shel- 
lac, 1 coat wax. Exterior walls—2 coats oil 
paint, Murphy Varnish Co. Roof—creosote 
stain, Gabletite Products Co. 


COST BREAKDOWN 





MATERIALS 

CONSTRUCTION AND LABOR 
Excavation of footings 

backfill and grading $17.00 
Concrete footings, slabs 


and sub-floors 46.70 
Cement blocks and bricks 16.98 
Gravel driveway and ¥s 

concrete stepping stones 7.25 
Lathing, plastering and 

stucco work 200 50 
Lumber, framing, bridging, 

sub -floor 148.07 
Wood preservative 10.00 
Wood siding 44.10 
Cedar shingles 75.00 
Millwork 220 00 
Carpentry tabor 266.00 
Wood floors and linoleum 110.00 
Steel reenforcing 19.09 
Weatherstrips and bronze threshoids 7.00 
Medicine cabinet 6.90 
Roofing, sheet metal work 14.28 
Painting 154.00 
Finish hardware 20.00 
Rough hardware 20.00 
Plumbing and septic tank 260.00 
Wiring and fixtures 100.00 
Layout, permit, temporary buildings 

water, light and power, cleaning up 

and misc 51.00 
Employes’ compensation, public 

liability, insurance and social 

security 35.00 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $1,848.87 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 322.50 
SALES AND ADVERTISING 52.00 
FINANCING CHARGES 137.00 
PROFIT, OVERHEAD, FEES 309.63 
TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $2,670.00 
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An uncompromisingly modern design, constructed of prefabricated sec- 
tions. The house is being sold as a standard package, suitable for week- 












end use, or as a year-round apartment type dwelling. Manufactured units 










contain door and window openings, complete closets and other fittings. 
Most unusual single feature of the house is the kitchenette, located in 
the hall between the bedrooms, and illustrated on the opposite page. 
The unit contains a refrigerator as well as a stove. This drastic reduction 
| of cooking space is highly ingenious, but also restricts the market to 
which the house would otherwise be acceptable. Selling price, including 
improved land, $3,500. 
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HOUSE IN KIRTLAND, OHIO B. J. McGARRY, ARCHITECT FOR CONTEMP)R4py 


Gordon Conner Photos 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—concrete slab. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—structural 
sheet steel and plywood interior finish. In- 
terior partitions—sheet steel and plywood. 
Floor construction—concrete slab asphalt tile. 
Ceiling—steel. 

ROOF: Sheet steel, 1 in. asphalt impregnated 
insulating board covered with 3-ply tar and 
gravel, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

CHIMNEY: Brick with terra cotta flue lining; 
specially made and designed by Week End 
House Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—composi- 
tion. Leaders and ducts—galvanized iron. 
INSULATION: Outside walls—Red Top blan- 
ket, U. S. Gypsum Co. Roof—1 in. asphalt im- 
pregnated board, Johns-Manville. 
WINDOWS: Sash and screens—steel case- 
ment, Crittall-Federal, Inc. Glass—double 
strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: All rooms—asphalt tile, 
Johns-Manville. Porches—concrete. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—birch face 
plywood. Kitchen and bathrooms—Marsh Tile, 
Marsh Wall Products Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—hollow 
metal. Interior doors—fiush, transite face, 
Johns-Manville. Exterior doors—steel, Crit- 
tall-Federal, Inc. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—P. & F. 
Corbin. 

PAINTING: Interior—fiat tone, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX conduit. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Made specially for 
Week End House Corp. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory— 
Briggs Mfg. Co. Tub—sheet steel, Alliance 
Porcelain Products Co. 

HEATING: Warm air system. 
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HOUSE IN KINGSPORT, TENN. L. MAxon, ARCHITECT, N. K. WINSTON, BU Lg fe 
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One of 62 houses built in a development 
for industrial workers. Selling at $3,190, 
or $26.35 monthly on the FHA plan, it is 
the cheapest of six models ranging up- 
ward to $4,790. Designed to permit the 
addition of a fifth room by finishing the 
attic space, the house features a full-size 
basement with laundry. Added selling 
points, uncommon in this price field: open 
fireplace, porch. For additional data on 
the development, see Arcu. Forum, June, 
1937, p. 546. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—poured concrete, con- 
tinuous. Cellar floor—concrete, cement finish 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—studs, sheath- 
ing, building paper and _ siding. Interior— 
wood lath and plaster. Floor construction— 
oak sub- and finished flooring. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. rafters 
roofers, felt and asphalt shingles, Certainteed 
Products, Inc. 

CHIMNEY: Terra cotta, 8 x 8 in. Fireplace 
—cast iron throat and damper, 4 in. fire 
brick lining. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper 
Gutters and leaders—galvanized iron. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, wood. 
STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers 
—pine. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen—covered with 
linoleum. Bathrooms—tile. 

WOODWORK: Trim, shelving, cabinets and 
exterior doors—pine. Interior doors—fir. 
PAINTING: Interior: walls—3 coats stipple 
Floors—shellac. Exterior: walls and sash—3 
coats paint. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
tem—BX. Fixtures—direct ceiling lights, e*- 
cept wall brackets in living room. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—flat rim 
Duo strainer, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—48 in., two- 
tray, enameled iron. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard San'- 
tary Mfg. Co. Pipes: Soil—cast iron. Water 
—copper tubing. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Fil 
tering and humidifying, coal fired boiler 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Hot water heater— 
pot-bellied stove. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Kitchen cabinet 
equipped with radio. 
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Large glass areas and a completely un- 


pretentious exterior treatment are the 
most unusual characteristics of this specu- 
ly built house. In plan it will be 
that closet doors have been omitted 
iat storage space has been incor- 
p (| to compensate for the lack of a 
ent. A good design feature is the 
the kitchen; moving the fixtures 
the room limits makes its use for 
pleasanter as well as more prac- 
tae \ low-pitched roof reduces the 
content of the house. Elimination 
ls over the windows is a further 
in cost reduction. 


= 
vata 





COST BREAKDOWN 





MATERIALS 
CONSTRUCTION AND LABOR 
Survey, permits and foundation $375.00 
Interior carpentry, insulation 
and hardware 864.00 
Exterior walis 316.00 
Roof 90.00 
Interior finish (plaster) 290.00 
Millwork and trim 180.00 
Steel windows and glazing 172.00 
Kitchen and bathroom cabinets 
and accessories 50.90 
Painting 168.00 
Plumbing 510.00 
Heating (gas fired forced air) 315.00 
Sheet metal work 45.00 
Electrical work 125.00 
TOTAL $3,500.00 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 500.00 
TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $4,000.00 





« VICTOR STROMQUIST, ARCHITECT A. BOHNEN, BUILDER 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION. Walis—8 in. concrete. Cel 
lar floor—l1', in. concrete seal coat over 
cinder fill. 

STRUCTURE: Walls—8 in. brick, 1 in. fur 


ring strips, plaster on foil-backed rock lath 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Interior partitions—2 x 4 
in. stud walls, plaster on rock tath. Floor 


construction—2 x 8 in. joists, 16 in. o. « 
sub-floor, paper, fur flooring 

ROOF Construction—2 x 6 in. rafters, 16 
in. oO. ¢€ roof boards, VU. S. Gypsum Co 
asphalt shingles 

INSULATION: Outside walis—foil-back rock 
lath, U. S. Gypsum Co. Roof—Junior woo! 
batts, U. S. Gypsum Co 

WINDOWS: Sash—Fenestra Economy, De 
troit Steel Products Co. Glass——single 
strength quality A, Libbey -Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. Screens—metal frames 
WOODWORK: Trim gum. Shelving and 
cabinets—white pine, maple work tops. in 
terior doors—Rezo flush, birch, M & M 
Woodworking Co. Exterior doors—Roddis 
flush, birch, Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Laundry tub com- 
bination, sink with metal cabinet, Standa:d 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
pipes—galvanized steel. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Bryant forced air Model VB 8, gas fired, 
Bryant Heater Co. Regulators—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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HOUSE IN BIRMINGHAM, ALA. wiccer, martin & LEWIS, ARCHITECTS 
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\rchitect-designed to meet the owner’s in- 
dividual needs, this attractive house is one 
of a number which have been built in 
Birmingham under a “limited service” 
plan in which the architect furnishes com- 
plete drawings at a nominal fee, but leaves 
specifications and supervision up to the 
owner and his contractor. Result: an at- 
tractive home tailored to the client’s plot 
and suited to his needs, increased demand 
for architectural services. Cubage, 16,190. 
Lot, 100 x 100 feet, faces due south across 
valley. 


COST BREAKDOWN 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION $2,750.00 
FLUMBING AND SEPTIC TANK 450.00 
HEATING (HOT AIR) 185.00 
SHEET METAL WORK 60.00 
ELECTRICAL WORK 60.00 
ARCHITECTS FEE 50.00 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $3,555.00 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 900.00 





TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $4,455.00 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—yellow pine 
studs and sheathing, waterproof building 
paper, Creo-Dipt Co. shingles, wood lath and 
sand finish plaster. Interior partitions—wocd 
studs, lath and plaster; metal corners. Floo 
construction—wood joists, T. & G. sub-floo 
ROOF: Wood rafters and decking, builders 
felt under Philip Carey Co. slate color as- 
bestos shingles. 

CHIMNEY: Common brick, terra cotta five 
lining. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
leaders and ducts—galvanized iron. 
WINDOWS: Sash—white pine, double hung 
Glass—single strength, quality B. Screens— 
rustless galvanized 16 mesh wire. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—plain 
select red oak. Kitchen—linoleum on pine 
Bathrooms — ceramic tile. Porches — red 
quarry tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—sand 
finish plaster. Kitchen—smooth finish plaster. 
Bathrooms—tile wainscot. 

WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets, exterior and 
garage doors—pine. Interior doors—fir. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior — 
wrought bronze. 

PAINTING: Floors—varnish and wax. Sash 
and trim—enamel. Exterior walls—3 coats 
lead and oil. Roof—asphalt shingles. A 
paints by Acme White Lead Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Fixtures— 
direct and indirect, Chase Brass & Copper Co 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and fre 
frigerator—Frigidaire Corp. Sink—Standaré 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory — 
Crane Co. Tub and toilet—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Shower—Standard Sanitary M™‘9 
Co. Cabinet—Venetian type. 

PLUMBING: All pipes by Youngstown She-' 
& Tube Co. 

HEATING: Hot air with hot wate ©° 
American Radiator Co. 

SPECIAL: Venetian blinds in livi' and 
bedrooms. 















HO! SE IN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON RR. L. DURHAM, ARCHITECT 





This house offers a good deal for the 


money despite the uncommon accommo 


dation of but one bedroom. There is a CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 






































—one 
pine basement with inside stairs, a well-placed FOUNDATION: Walls—6 in. monolithic con 
— coat closet, large living room, and a good crete 1:3:5. Cellar floor—4@ in. concrete on 
i =e kitchen. The combination of vertical and pm An Si, tinted & te 
F loc horizontal siding, the entrance unit and studs, 16 in. o.c., 1 x 8 in. shiplap, x B 
“ the variation in window treatment are in. cedar siding. Floor construction—@ x 10 
ders ‘ , E in. floor joists, 1 x 8 in. shiplap sub-floor 
as- ‘ designed to give interest to the exterior Ceiling—@ x 6 in., 16 in. ox joists 
Cubage: 16,484. Size of lot: 50 x 120. ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. rafters, 24 
flue = in. oO. braced 4 ft 16 in. No. 1, 5/2 
Western red cedar shingles 
ters, CHIMNEY: Common brick with terra cotta 
: flue lining 
ung SHEET METAL WORK Fiashing, leaders 
ns— and ducts—26 gauge galvanized iron. Gut 
ters—3 x 4 in. wood 
alain WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, fir. Glass 
oem CcOsT BREAKDOWN single strength, quality B, Pennvernon, Pitts 
red burgh Plate Glass C¢ 
MATERIALS FLOOR COVERINGS Living room—WN« 1 
sand CONSTRUCTION AND LABOR common oak. Remainder of rooms—tfir; in 
ster. Foundation $257.00 laid linoleum covering in kitchen 
First floor 228.00 WALL COVERINGS All rooms—wood tatt 
and Exterior walis 273.00 and plaster 
Partition walls 43.00 WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets, interior and 
eae SCALE- el Cv Second floor 28.00 rear exterior and garage doors—fir ex 
is Roof 97.00 terior door (front) 1%4 in. mahogany 
5ash : Interior finish 176.00 HARDWARE Interior and exterior—Rus 
oats SEEEEEEseem — Millwork and trim 301.00 sell & Erwin Mfg. Cc 
A Ut itty & Kitchen and bathroom cabinets PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings 
and accessories 116.00 calcimine F loors—shellac varnish, wax 
ofl Painting Sash—3 coats paint. Exterior walls—3 coats 
Co Exterior 46.00 lead and oil. 
re Interior 90.00 ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
lard oO Plumbing 324.00 tem—knob and tube Switches—tumbler 
j a . ) 4 ] Chimney 44.00 Fixtures—direct, Seattie Lighting & Fixture 
se Heating 142.00 Co., Gill Glass Cc and Phoenix Glass Cx« 
ary Sheet metal work 32.00 KITCHEN EQUIPMENT Sink—Standard 
Mfg ; UNE> Electrical work 122.00 Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—fir, flush door 
; -= linoleum top 
ne ; TOTAL CONSTRUCTION $2,319.00 BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 515.00 Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
0 | PROFIT AND OVERHEAD 231.00 PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
| ARCHITECT’S FEE 200.00 cold water pipes—galvanized iron 
and . : ing, c —__—_———_— HEATING: Warm air, gravity, L. J. Mueller 
SEMENT = [L_} TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $3,265.00 Furnace Co. cast iron furnace, wood burning 
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HOUSES IN ASHEVILLE, N. 
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DINETTE 


This group of four houses is the first unit in a development of eighteen: 


all are being built for rent, charges on these houses being $40 per month. This 
is of interest as a plan, with two attached and two detached houses, an 
angement sufficiently flexible to accommodate varying preferences of tenants. 
detached units have two bedrooms; those in the center are provided with 
e rooms,” designed for use as dining or sleeping rooms. Economical heat- 
s furnished by an oil burning furnace in a small closet; a plenum chamber, 
nd short metal ducts complete the equipment. The architect estimates that 
ing four houses at once resulted in a 15 per cent saving. The property is 
427; its use for a rental project was determined by its location, not far 
h out for the usual residential set-up, and not close enough to the center 
isiness use. The units cost $2,220 each to build. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION :Concrete footings 

brick walis 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—@ x 4 in. wood 
studs, sheathing, building felt, beveled sid 
ing inside 2 n Masonite wall board 
Masonite Corp., for walls and ceilings: living 





room knotty spruce interior partitions 
2 x 4 in. wood studs finished as above. Fioor 
construction—2@ x 10 in wood joists, pine 
sub-floor, building felt, select red oak finish 
fiooring. Carolina Oak Flooring Cé 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. wood rafters 
T & G roofers covered wit asphalt 
shingles, Johns-Manville, tnc 

CHIMNEY Common brick, terra cotta flue 
ining 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
leaders and ducts-—-26 gauge galvanized iron 
INSULATION: Outside walis and attic floor 
_ 4 n rock w ! Johne-Manvitle in 
Weatherstripping—copper Nu-Way at doors, 
Macklanbury-Duncan Cx 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung, Si! 
entite, Curtis Cos. Glass—double strength 
quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Giass C: 
Screens full lenath, 16 mesh jalvanized 
white pine frame, Curtis Cos 

FLOOR COVERINGS Main roome—select 
red oak, Carolina Oak Flooring ¢ Kitchen 
and bathrooms linoleum over felt over pine 
floor. Porches—quarry tile, B. Mifflin Hood 
Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—Carolina 
knotty spruce and Masonite Cory wall 
board. Kitchen and bathroom—Monotile wall 
board, Standard Wall Covering Co., tn 
WOODWORK Trim, cabinets nterior and 
exterior doors—white pine, Curtis Cos 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—wrought 
iron, Lockwood Co 

PAINTING: Walis and ceilings—casein, De 
voe & Raynolds. Fioors—filler, varnish and 
wax: sash—3 coats enamel, Pratt & Lambert 
Exterior walis—3 coats lead and oil, Devoe 
& Raynolds 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION Wiring 
system—fiexible cable 110-220. Switches 
plates, Bakelite Corp. Fixtures—direct, Light 
olier Co 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT Range—gas. Re 
frigerator—Electrolux, Servel ine Sink 
enameled iron, Crane Co. Laundry sink and 
tray—Crane Co 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Cab 
inets—metal, Miami Cabinet Div Ph 
Carey Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Cold water 
pipes—steel. Hot water pipes—copper, Chase 
Copper and Brass Co 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Forced warm air, filtered, humidified, Genera! 
Electric Co. Duotherm oil heater in living 
room, Motor Wheel Corp. with plenum 
chamber above. Ducts to each room. Oil by 
gravity from outside storage tank, Motor 
Wheel Corp. Grilles—pressed steel, Tuttle & 
Bailey Mfg. Co. Regulators—thermostatic, 
Sears Roebuck & Co. Hot water heater—auto- 
matic gas, Rudd Mfg. Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Venetian blinds, 
Duplex window shades, combination break 
fast room seats and Puliman bed, Trailer 
Mfg. Co. 


lip 
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ROW HOUSES IN SEATTLE, WASH. THIRY AND SHAY, ARCHITECTS 


THE SPEEDWALL COMPANY, BUILD ERs 

















Frank Jacobs Photos 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—concrete footings. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior and interior walls— 
Speedwall construction, using stressed cover- 
ing of plywood over light wooden grille or frame- 
work. Floor construction—2 x 6 in. joists, 16 
in. 0.c., 8 ft. span, shiplap sub-floor, paper, 
B. & B. vertical grain hemlock finish flooring. 
Ceiling—!2 in. Celotex insulating board, Celo- 
tex Corp. 
ROOF: Construction—2 x 12 in. roof and 
ceiling joists, 3-ply, 15 Ib. felt, tar and gravel. 
CHIMNEY: Brick with terra cotta lining. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—26 cauge 
Armco galvanized iron, American Rolling Mil! 
Co. Gutters—3 x 4 in. wood with galvanized 
iron downspouts. 
INSULATION: Roof—!/2 in. Celotex, Celotex 
Corp. Sound insulation—loose fill expanded 
vermiculite between party walls. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood with wood bars. 
Glass—single strength, Pennvernon, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—B. & 8 
vertical grain hemlock. Kitchen and bath- 
room—linoleum covered. 
WOODWORK: Trim—'/2 x 134 detail casings. 
Cabinets, interior and exterior doors—Doug- 
las fir. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Sargent 
& Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls—2 coats Plas- 
terez. Floor—l1 coat hot boiled linseed oil. 
= lai a i a le i A Sash—3 coats lead and oil. Exterior walls—2 
Used successfully abroad for many years, the set-back Lvpe etcie Ratiien. Ath galete by 1. #. Lanes 
of plan shown here has distinct advantages. It gives added ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
. ‘ ‘ — : : . tem—conduit, 3-wire. Switches— Harvey 
light in kitchens and living rooms, and improves ventilation Hubbell, Inc. Fixtures—direct, supplied by 
through each unit. The development, consisting of twelve ivensen EQUIPMENT: Range and re- 
frigerator—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
E . . : . . Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Laundry 
a type of construction which is estimated to have produced sink—combination sink and tray. 
savings of $150 to $200 per unit. Each dwelling consists of SATS SOPOT: A Rateres V 
age: De Rina Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—vene- 
one bedroom, a large living room, individual heater and an tian No. 555. 
° ° ° " ‘ " : i i i t and 
inside bath. Rent per month is $35. The lot size of the de- is usharaiet /*- 
velopment is 150 x 344, Cubage per unit: 4,600. Cost per HEATING: Warm air by individual circulat- 
: : ° : ing heaters. Grilles—metal, in walls. Ho 
unit: $1,425. water heater—electric. 























identical units, was built with special plywood sections, 
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HO! SE IN PHOENIX, ARIZONA BEN 0. DAVEY, ARCHITECT 
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er- VENT IN ROOF 
1e- 
16 . . . . . . 
er, One of the common problems in planning the minimum house is 
m4 illustrated here: to get privacy in the sleeping unit without re 
o- : : , 

moving the bath from its location next to the kitchen. Here both 
and parts of the problem have been solved. Another good plan feature ; 
\, at : ; 
” s the small dining room, well placed in relation to both kitchen 
ge and living room. Closets are of good size, an important considera 
vill tion in the basementless house. The roof vents are very well de 
zed : . , ‘ ‘ ; - : eT a 

signed for inexpensive fabrication. Cubage: 9,700. Lot size: —, 

; * a a 
tex 5 x 142. quent natl < — ——— 
ded -— = _— ra A 

=> —-- | 
ars. 
tts- 
B —— 
ith- 
98. COST BREAKDOWN CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
u . 
g CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS LABOR FOUNDATION: Wallis — concrete, 1:3:4 doors—white pine. Exterior doors—Douglias 
ent Foundation $125.00 $75.00 Waterproofing—15 ib. waterproof paper un- fir. Garage doors—built-up 
First floor 100.00 75.00 der stud walls. HARDWARE: P. & F. Corbin 
= Exterior walls 350.00 150.00 STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—2 x 4 in. PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceiling i 
oil. Partition walls 100.00 50.00 studs, 16 in. o.c., 15 Ib. waterproof paper kitchen and bath—1 coat sealer, 1 coat flat 
—2 Roof 200.00 100.00 over piano wire, 8 in. o.c., 3% in. mesh poultry enamel, 1 coat enamel. Floor—waxed con 
6 mn or finish 100.00 100.00 netting over paper, 34 in. Portland cement crete. Sash and woodwork—lead and oil 
ys- Millwork and trim 200.00 85.00 plaster, inside rock lath and plaster. In- Paints by W. P. Fuller & Co. Exterior 
wy Kitchen and bathroom terior partitions—2 x 4 in. studs, 16 in. o.c., Walls—plastered, 2 coats Resicote, |. F 
by nets and accessories 100.00 25.00: 5/16 in. rock lath and plaster both sides. Laucks, Inc. Roof—1 heavy coat linseed oil 
Painting Exterior 50.00 50.00 Floor construction—colored cement finish ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
re- Interior 75.00 75.00 floor. Ceilings—plaster on joists. tem—BX. Switches—flush tumbler type, 
“i P bing Piping 50.00 50.00 ROOF: Construction—2 x 4 in. rafters, 24 in. General Electric Co. 
dry Fixtures 150.00 50.00 o.c., 1 x 4 in. spaced sheathing, covered KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Lind- 
H ng (cost of flue) 20.00 10.00 with 5/2 No. 1 redwood shingles, 4/2 in. to eman & WHoverson. Refrigerator—Westing 
by - metal work 15.00 20.00 weather. house Electric & Mfg. Co. Sink—Crane Co 
same r _— work 50.00 50.00 INSULATION: Outside walis—4 in. rock BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
‘fon and linoleum 100.00 50.00 wool batts; roof—4 in. rock wool loose, Crane Co. Seat-—-C. F. Church Mfg. Co 
and ~ Johns-Manville, Inc. Cabinet—Hess Warming and Ventilating Co 
Tc $1,785.00 $1,015.00 WINDOWS: Sash—casement, steel, with fiat PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Vent, hot 
lat: : BP meet nn hate $2,800.00 screens, Truscon Steel Co. Glass—dquality A, and cold water pipes—galvanized iron 
Hot TOTAL NO IMPROVEMENTS 400.00 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. HOT WATER HEATER: Crane Co. No heat 
. COST HOUSE AND LAND $3,200.00 WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and interior ing system for house 
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HOUSE NEAR PORTLAND, OREGON HAROLD WADE DOTY. ARCHITEC 


en Jourdan Photos 























The device of using single-thickness wall 
covering is one severely limited by condi- 
tions of use, as in summer residence, or 
by climate. Here it has been made part 
of a very rational scheme, with 4 in. 
framing members set 4 ft. on centers, a 
module to which the windows have been 
made to conform. The living room is 
enormous, by standards of this price 
category, and extends up a full two 
stories, with the bedroom occupying a 
mezzanine ievel. While this example is 
applicable only to very special cases, ‘t 
clearly demonstrates the flexibility of the 
relationship between living space and 
cost. Size of lot: 100 x 120 
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COST BREAKDOWN 
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CONSTRUCTION 
Excavation 
Masonry 

Lumber, shingles and millwork 
Labor (carpentry) 
Sheet metal work 
Rough hardware 
Finish hardware 
Electric wiring 
Fixtures 
Plumbing 
Heating 

Painting 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST 


LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 
ARCHITECT’S FEE 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND 


MATERIALS 
AND LABOR 
$117.00 
173.00 
370.00 
382.00 
28.00 
21.00 
15.00 
50.00 
50.00 
170.00 
125.00 
94.00 


$1,595.00 
1,650.00 
150.00 


$3,395.00 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—4 x 4 in 
stud frame, 4 in. o.c. Interior partitions— 
2 x 4 in. studs, 24 in. o.c. Floor construction 
—2 x 6 in. joists, 16 in. o.c. 

ROOF: Perfection red cedar shingles. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—30 |b 
coating tin. Gutters and  leaders—stock, 
galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Detailed to slide, Douglas fir. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Bathroom and kitchen 
—linoleum, 

WOODWORK: Cabinets, interior and ex- 
terior doors—Douglas fir, built-on job. 
HARDWARE: Interior—stock, Japanned 
thumb latches. Exterior—Sargent & Co 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings— 
1 coat cold water paint. Floors—1l coat wax 
Minwax Co. Sash—2 coats lead and ol! 
Exterior walls—2 coats L & S cement paint, 
General Paint Corp. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX conduit. Switches—Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—General 
Electric Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Corp. 
Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Toilet and lava- 
tory—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Water pipes—galvanized iron 
HEATING: Fireplace with 2!'/ in. pipe coll: 
Radiators and valves—American Ravdiator 
Co. Hot water regulator, no expansion tank, 
Crane Co. Hot water heater—Penfield, John 
Wood Mfg. Co. 
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vision has been made for the addition 


bedroom to this house, although it 
s unfortunate that it would require 
ise of the bathroom as a passageway. 
ce space is generous, a utility room 
included as well as the kitchen. 
sion of a hall connecting living room, 
and bedrooms was apparently not 
ered a drawback; other examples in 
ssue, however, suggest that it can 
cluded without waste of space. 
se: 9,570. Size of lot: 50 x 122. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 





CONSTRUCTION $2,500 
LAND 240 
LANDSCAPING 60 
TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND .. $2,800 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Wallis—concrete, Oregon 
Portland Cement Co. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—%4 x 10 in. 
common pine siding, waterproof paper, 1 in 
No. 4 pine sheathing, No. 2 2 x 4 in. studs, 
Vo in. Wood Conversion Co. Nu-Wood lath, 
Vo in. plaster. Interior partitions—plaster, 
wood lath, 2 x 4 in. studs. Floor construc- 
tion—2 x 10 in. floor joists, No. 4 pine sub- 
floor, building paper, No. 2 common oak 
finish flooring. All lumber by Boise Payette 
Lumber Co. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. rafters, 24 in. 
o.c., 1 x 6 in. roof sheathing, No. 1 5/2 
cedar shingles, 5 in. to weather, covered 
with graphite and oil. 

CHIMNEY: Double course brick, plastered 
inside, cleanout, Burley Brick Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—40 Ib. 
galvanized iron roofing tin. 

INSULATION: Outside walis and ceiling— 
Nu-Wood lath, Wood Conversion Co. 
Weatherstripping—metal on windows, Curtis 
Cos. 

WINDOWS: Sash—pre-fit Silentite, Curtis 
Cos. Glass—single strength, Pennvernon, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Screens—16 mesh 
galvanized wire cloth. 








HULBE, ARCHITECT; BOISE PAYETTE LUMBER 
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FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and bed 
rooms—No. 2 common oak, E. t Bruce Co 
Halis, kitchen and bathrooms-—WN«¢ 2 com 
mon oak covered with iniaid linoleum 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room and bed 
rooms — walipaper. Remainder — smooth 
plaster and enamel 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—common 
pine, enameled. interior doors—fir l-panel, 
enameled. Lumber by Boise Payette 
Lumber Co. Exterior door—Curtis Cos 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Schiage 
Lock Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls and sash-—-3 


coats Master Painter enamel. Ceilings—1 
coat wall size, 1 coat Dulteen calcimine 
Floor—1l1 coat Master Painter filler, 2 coats 


varnish. Exterior Walis—2 coats house 
paint. Roof—l1 coat graphite and oil. All 
paints by Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—knob and tube. Switches—ivory tumb 
ler; 3-way in tiving and main bedroom 
Fixtures—direct. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Hot Point, 
3 plate, Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co. Refrigerator—Norge Corp. Sink—Crane 
Co. Cabinets—wood, built-in. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co 
Washing machine and drier—Easy, Syracuse 
Easy Washer. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. Medi- 
cine cabinet by National Metal Products Co 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—galvanized iron, Youngs 
town Steel Products Co. Hot water heater 
—30 gal. Hot Point electric, built-in with 
cabinet, Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co. 
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HOUSE A 


























SCALE-Ke1" 





The three houses shown on these pages are part of a development of about 
50 houses. Selling prices, without land, range from $2,400 to $3,150. Land 
prices are $200 for a 50 x 135 lot and go up to $500. It will be noted that in 
all of these houses the essential accommodations are the same, the differ- 
ences being in amenities. In plan B, for example, the living room is used for 
circulation between one bedroom and the bath, and there is no dining room. 


The larger plans have dining rooms, more privacy in the sleeping quarters, 


better kitchens. Plan A, the most expensive, has in addition a fireplace and 
a two-car garage. Service porches are standard in all houses, adding valuable 
work and storage space. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—continuous concrete 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in 
studs, 15 Ib. felt, hog wire and 3 coats 
stucco; inside—Reynolds fireproof wall board 
and stucco. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 4 in. rafters, 1 in. 
sheeting, covered with No. 1 red_ cedar 
shingles, Northwestern Lumber Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, sugar pine. 
Glass—single strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. Screens—Autom. Tension Screen Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: All rooms—oak 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum covered. 
Porches—cement. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—stucco 
Kitchen and bathrooms—hardwall plaster, 3 
coats paint and enamel. Dinette—hardwall 
plaster covered with wallpaper. 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and doors— 
Douglas fir. Garage doors—Overhead type. 
HARDWARE: Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Kitchen, bathroom and 
sash—3 coats Dutch Boy paint, National 
Lead Co. Floor—1 coat fill, 2 coats shellac. 
1 coat wax. Exterior: Walls—stucco. Roof 
—red cedar shingles. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
toggle, Bryant Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co 
Pomona No. 1 tile drainboard. Cabinets— 
built-in, Douglas fir. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixture 
laundry sink by Crane Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Ho 
cold water—galvanized, Crane Co. 
HEATING: Wall gas heaters, De Luxe 

Co. Hot water heater—20 gal. Champion, 
Crane Co. 
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COST BREAKDOWN—HOUSE A COST BREAKDOWN—HOUSE B 
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COST BREAKDOWN—HOUSE C 








including profit and overhead) (including profit and overhead) 


Foundation—walls, permits, etc. $275.00 Foundation—walls, permits, etc. $200.00 
Lumber, sash and doors, screens 525.00 Lumber, sash and doors, screens 450.00 
Carpenter labor, compensation Carpenter labor, compensation 
urance and taxes 375.00 insurance and taxes 300.00 
Plastering 425.00 Plastering 350.00 
Painting 200.00 Painting 150.00 
Plumbing 400.00 Plumbing 350.00 
Wiring and electrical fixtures 145.00 Wiring and electrical fixtures 100.00 
es ) floors 165.00 Finish floors 100.00 
. metal 90.00 Sheet metal 50.00 
Ca ets and built-in units 115.00 Cabinets and built-in items 80.00 
: “shingles and labor 155.00 Roof—shingles and labor 100.00 
* 1 and finish hardware 75.00 Rough and finish hardware 50.00 
T "g 65.00 Heating 30.00 
a 90.00 Tile 40.00 
aneous 50.00 Miscellaneous 50.00 
TO"AL COST OF HOUSE $3,150.00 TOTAL COST OF HOUSE $2,400.00 
' i 1 9 3 9 





(including profit and overhead) 

F oundation—walls, permits, etc. 

Lumber, sash and doors, screens 

Carpenter labor, compensation 
insurance and taxes 

Plastering 

Painting 

Plumbing 

Wiring and electrical fixtures 

Finish floors 

Sheet metal 

Cabinets and built-in items 

Roof—shingles and labor 

Rough and finish hardware 

Heating 

Tile 

Miscellaneous 


TOTAL COST OF HOUSE 
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$2,500 is what the house shown at the 
left, original basic design in the Hillside 
Heights development, sold for in 1936. No 
secret, however, was the fact that this 
rock-bottom price was intended 








as a 
come-on for the projected development, 
would have been about $2,850 with normal 
profit. Four minimum-sized rooms, no 
basement, and absence of a vestibule and 


= coat closet, however, were found to create 
AAA . , 























too much sales resistance, so the design 
was modified to produce the plan below, 
which now sells for 


“ee 








BED + AM 
$-6.10-7 |} 
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. $3,450, and includes the following ad- 
ditions to the original minimal unit: base- 
ment, $300; dining bay, $150; vestibule, 
$60; 2 extra windows, $40; copper piping, 
$50. Initially offered as optional at 5150 
extra, demand for the dining bay proved 
so general that it is now “standard equip- 
ment.” Similarly, basements were origi 
nally an optional item, are now furni hed 
in all cases. 
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Ric]: ARD W. DUGGAN, BUILDER 





$3,550 


Pioneer in the low cost field, this Long 
Island development, known as Hillside 
Heights, boasted a house selling for as 
litt 
Forum, Jan. 1937, pp. 70-73). Since that 


; 


le as $2,500 as early as 1936 (see ArcH. 


me, more than 250 houses have been 
completed and sold (with lots 45 x 100) 
for less than $3,500, an additional 150 
houses at prices slightly higher. Thus, 
despite the fact that its ownership has 
changed hands in the interim, the develop- 
ment as a whole has accumulated an ex- 
ceptional amount of valuable experience 
in low cost housing, which finds its most 
practical expression in the evolution of 
Hillside’s basie design—illustrated and de- 
scribed on the opposite page. 

Surrounded on all sides by builders who 
assert that it is impossible to build houses 
selling for under $3,500 in the New York 
metropolitan area, Richard W. Duggan, 
present owner of the development, cur- 
rently has more than 100 new homes in 
this prices class completed or under con- 
struction, contemplates 400 more on what 
remains of Hillside’s 93 acres. 


ting his low costs to mass produc- 


tion methods, Duggan estimates the re- 

sulting savings as follows: 

Raw land $50 per house 

Lan’ improvements 50 “ ws 

Tit searching 43 “ me 

Fir ing 50 “ “ 

) . 

I ise of materials <5 «C* . 

La (saving in time) _" a 
tal $393 per house 
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COST BREAKDOWN 





CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS LABOR 
Permit $15.00 
Foundation 85.00 272.00 
Lally columns 10.00 
Carpentry 675.00 317.00 
Bathroom cabinet 4.50 
Tiling 10.00 10.00 
Painting Exterior 20.00 40.00 
Interior 30.00 60.00 

Piumbing 80.00 80.00 
Chimney 50.00 40.00 
Heating (coal) 60.00 10.00 
Sheet metal work 18.00 12.50 
Weatherstripping 10.00 
Electrical work 42.00 30.00 
Hardware 423.41 
Linoleum and shades 37.00 
Range 30.25 
Clothes drier 4.50 
Compensation insurance 15.00 
Totals $1,239.66 $871.50 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $2,111.16 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 556.00 
TAXES AND INTEREST 10.00 
FHA FEES 10.00 
ARCHITECT’S FEE 25.00 
FINANCING, OVERHEAD, 

COMMISSIONS, CLOSING FEES 

AND PROFIT 737.84 
TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $3,450.00 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis and cellar floor con 
crete, Atiags cement. Waterproofing—Barber 
Co. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—2 x 4 in 
siding and shingles, No. 1 spruce tath, 3 
coats plaster. interior partitions—No i 
grade tumber, 3 coats plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt shingles, 15 
Ib. felt, Barber Co. 

CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Fiashing—An- 
aconda copper, American Brass Co. Leaders 
and gutters—Toncan metal, Republic Steel 
Corp. 

WEATHERSTRIPPING: Aluminum tongue 
saddles. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung. Glass 
single strength, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Galvanized window pans. 

STAIRS: Material—white pine. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—No. 1 
red oak. Kitchen—double floor of pine, ltin- 
oleum covered. Bathrooms—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS Main rooms — wall- 
paper, Richard €E Thibaut and Imperial 
Paper & Color Corp. Kitchen and bathroom 
—Sanitas, Standard Coated Products Co 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and exterior 
doors—white pine. interior doors—fir 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Sargent 
& Co. 

PAINTING: Interior paints by Devoe & 
Raynolds Co. Exterior paints by Sherwin. 
Williams & Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem and switches by General Electric Co 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Kitchen and 
laundry sinks—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
Cabinets—white pine. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F 
Church Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—Anaconda, American Brass 
Co. 

HEATING: One pipe steam system with 
boiler, National Radiator Corp. Hot water 
heater—American Radiator Corp. 
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HOUSE IN LEXINGTON, MASS. SAMUEL GLASER, ARCHITECT 





Gerda Fulder Photos 


Excellent selling points for the concrete block house are its fireproof proper- 
ties and low maintenance costs. Here it has been used to produce an attractive 
house as well. Somewhat above the average price level indicated in this issue, 
the house contains a fireplace, basement, two bay windows, plenty of closets, 
a compact kitchen well equipped with storage units. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—concrete block. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—cinder block: 
inside furred 1 x 2 in. strapping, U. S. Gyp. 
sum Co. rock lath, 2 coats plaster. Floor con. 
struction—precast concrete joists, concrete 
slab. 

ROOF: Frame construction, covered with 
asphalt shingle, Bird & Son. 

CHIMNEY: Cinder block, brick trim. Damper 
—Burnet Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper 
Gutters—Toncan metal, Republic Steel Corp. 
INSULATION: Ceiling—U. S. Gypsum Co. 
rock wool. 

WINDOWS: Sash—screened Fenwrought 
casement, Detroit Steel Products Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: All rooms oak; bath- 
room and kitchen linoleum. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls and  sash—3 
coats lead and oil. Ceilings—2 coats water 
color paint. Floors—stain and wax. 
PLUMBING: Bathroom fixtures and kitchen 
sink—Briggs Beautyware, Briggs Mfg. Co 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Mon- 
crief air conditioning unit and oil burner 
The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co. 





COST BREAKDOWN 





MATERIALS 
CONSTRUCTION AND LABOR 
Excavation $50.00 
Masonry work (including 
exterior walls) 865.00 
Steel sash and glazing 200.00 
Carpentry 890.00 
Roofing and flashing 140.00 
Insulation 60.00 
Plastering 270.00 
Plumbing 340.00 
Heating 350.00 
Wiring and fixtures 130.00 
Painting 225.00 
Linoleum 30.00 
Hardware 30.00 
Accessories 20.00 
Miscellaneous and overhead 100.00 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $3,700.00 
PROFIT 300.00 
LAND COST 200.00 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND $4,/ 00.00 
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00 ened terrace, service pantry, built-in 
g table and cypress walls in the liv- 
ig room serve to set this house apart 
thers in price range. Of particular 
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t is the kitchen, located for service 
uce as well as dining room. Cubage: 
l Lot size: 81 x 175. 











COST BREAKDOWN 











CONSTRUCTION 


Foundation 
First floor 
Exterior walls 


Partition walls 


Roof 
Interior finish 


Millwork and trim 
Kitchen and bathroom 
cabinets and accessories 


Painting 
Exterior 
Interior 

Plumbing 

Fireplace 


Electrical work 


Totals 


MATERIALS LABOR 





TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST 
Weatherstripping and venetian 


blinds 


ARCHITECT’S FEE 


LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND 








$280.00 $80.00 
260.80 180.00 
260.90 110.30 
155.80 60.20 
120.00 40.00 
125.00 50.00 
250.00 140.00 
45.00 16.00 
80.00 40.00 
120.00 55.00 
250.00 165.00 
40.00 15.00 
50.00 30.00 
$2,037.50 $981.50 
$3,019.00 

210.00 

181.00 

1,020.00 

$4,430.00 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 








FOUNDATION: Walis—common brick, gal 
vanized shields bolted t 
piers. 
STRUCTURE 





iron Termite 














Exterior walls—N¢ 1 short 
leaf Southern yellow pine, 8 in. Novelty sid 


ing, Sisaikraft Co., paper, studs, No 2 
Southern yellow pine, T. & G. sheathing, L-L 


canvas. interior partitions—clear cypress 
random width, for living and dining room 
walls and ceilings. Floor construction—@ x 10 


joists, rough flooring, finish flooring, all joists 
bridged. 

ROOF: Construction—rafters, 2 x 6 in., 24 
in, 0.c., covered with 1 x 6 T. & G. sheath 
ing covered with 30 ib. saturated roofing 
felt and 300 !b. asbestos shingles, Ruberoid 
Co. 

CHIMNEY: Common brick, terra cotta flue 
lining. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—26 gauge 
galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, white pine. Glass 
—single strength, quality B, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. Screens—wood framing, 16 mesh, 
galvanized iron. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—No. 1 
common red oak. Kitchen and bathroom 
No. 1 common pine covered with linoleum 
Porches—4 in. concrete slab. 
WALL COVERING Living 
cypress, vertical sheathing, random width 
Bedrooms and halis—walipaper on L-L sheet 
ing. Kitchen and bathrooms—insulite Co 
tile board and Sanitas walipaper, Standard 
Coated Products Corp. 

WOODWORK: Trim—clear Southern yellow 
pine. Cabinets—veneer plywood. 
doors—cypress. 

HARDWARE: Allowance $50 for interior 
and exterior. 

PAINTING: Walis and sash—3 coats semi- 
gloss, stained in living and dining room. 
Floors—2 coats varnish and S. C. Johnson 
& Son wax. Exterior walis—3 coats white 
All paints and varnish by Lowe Bros. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX, General Electric Co. Switches— 
Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures—Lightolier Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink — Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—galvanized iron, National 
Tube. 

HEATING: Circulating oil heater and fire- 
place. Hot water heater—Holyoke coil ofl 
water heater with 30 gal. range boiler. 


room—clear 


Exterior 
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HOUSE A. 


= ~~ 


The most surprising fact about recent prefabricated houses is that it is 
impossible to distinguish them from conventionally built and styled struc- 
tures. While this means somewhat increased cost, it is apparently a neces- 
sary expedient for overcoming sales resistance. The two houses illustrated 
here show the types used in a 20-house development. House B is as close 
to minimum as any salable house could get; its best feature is the large 
utility room, a common sense recognition of the fact that no matter how 
small the house, some reasonable storage space should be furnished 
in addition to closets. Considered from this point of view type A is also 
well above average. In both cases an uncomplicated rectangle was selected. 
More details on the development in which the houses were built are given 
in the September 1938 issue, page 236. Size of lots: 50 x 125. 
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DESIC VER: 


Charles H. Longley 
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COST BREAKDOWN 


HOUSE A. 





HOUSE 6B. 








HOUSE B. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Fou ation 
General 


construction, including carpentry, 
he 


ng and sheet metal work 


Pair g 

Ply ng 

Ele al work 

Po s and Gunnison Architectural Treatment 
em CONSTRUCTION COST 


AND IMPROVEMENTS 


TOT:. GOST HOUSE AND LAND 


MATERIALS LABOR 


$153.00 


2,166.00 
82.00 
384.00 
65.00 


$3,250.00 


$173.00 


2,739.00 
84.00 
384.00 
70.00 
75.00 
$3,525.00 
400.00 


$3,925.00 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION Walis poured concrete 
Waterproofing—below grade 
STRUCTURE Exterior walls, interior parti 


tions and floor construction—Gunnison Hous 
ing Corp panels Roof Gunnison panels 
covered with asphalt shingles. Decks—painted 
tin 

CHIMNEY: Prefabricated metal with Johns. 
Manville transite flues 

SHEET METAL WORK Flashing—copper 
Gutters—Douglas fir. Leaders—stainiess steel 
Armco, American Rolling Mill Cc Ducts 
galvanized iron 

INSULATION: Outside walis, ground floor 
and atti floor — rock wool in panets 
Weatherstripping—copper 

WINDOWS Sash—Fenestra eteel, Detroit 
Steel Products Co. Glass-—double strength, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Screens-—-copper, 
sliding trap door. Windows and screens 
shipped with house; glass installed at fac- 
tory. 

FLOORS: Quartered oak impregnated with 
resin sealer, finished with waterproof resin, 
varnish used throughout, finished at fac- 
tory. Porches—concrete. 

WALL FINISHES: Living room—American 
walnut. Bedrooms—figured gum and mahog 
any. Halls—American wainut. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—plain gum, enameled. All walis 
made of waterproof plywood as integral part 
of wall panel construction, finished and 
waxed at factory. 

WOODWORK: Trim—(interior’ gum: (ex- 
terior) appal-poplar. Interior doors—plywood. 
Exterior doors—fiush, walnut faced. Garage 
doors—white pine. All finished at factory 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—solid 
brass, finished at factory. 

PAINTING: Interior: Wallis—wood paneled. 
Ceilings — maple. Floors — varnish. Sash — 
enameled. All finished at factory. Exterior 
walis—2 coats paint at factory; 1 coat at 
field. All paints by E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Ine. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX, General Electric Co. Fixtures— 
shipped with house. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—combination 
sink and laundry tray, Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Tub—Apron, 
American Radiator Co. Cabinets—steel. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—galvanized and cast 
iron. Hot and cold water pipes—brass, 
Anaconda, American Brass Co. 

HEATING: System made for Gunnison 
Housing Corp. by Duo-Therm, Motor Wheel 
Corp., Peerless blower, Peerless Mfg. Corp 
Grilles—built-in at factory. Thermostat— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot 
water heater—oil fired, Duo-Therm, Motor 


Wheel Corp. All equipment shipped with 
house. 
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FIRST 


A practical solution for the small two- 
story house, not too well organized in its 
exterior treatment, but workable inside. 
Rooms are well above average in size. The 
kitchen is placed for service to either din- 
ing room or screened porch. A corner stair 
takes advantage of the roof slope, using 
otherwise wasted space. Size of lot: 90 x 
300. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 


HOUSE IN BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS kL. Brockman, BUILDER 








CONSTRUCTION 
Foundation and 
general construction 

Millwork and trim 

Painting Exterior 
Interior 

Plumbing 

Electrical work 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST 


MATERIALS 
AND LABOR 


$2,100.00 
350.00 
100.00 
200.00 
300.00 
100.00 


$3,150.00 


A R C H 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Concrete piling, 8 in., 8 ft. 
deep, 7 ft. o.c., 4 x 6 in. sills. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—No. 1 ship- 
lap siding, 1 x 8 in. yellow pine, No. 2 studs, 
No. 2 sheathing, Sheetrock canvas and 
paper, 1 x 5 in. base, B. & B. yellow pine. 
Interior partitions—knotty pine, 2 x 4 in. 
studs, sheetrock and shiplap, canvas and 
paper, 1 x 5 in. base. Floor construction— 
2x 8 in. and 2 x 10 in. joists, 1 x 8 in. No 
2 yellow pine sub-floor, No. 2 oak finish 
flooring. Ceilings—Sheetrock, 

ROOF: No. 2 rafters, 2 x 4 in., 1 x 4 in 
sheathing, covered with No. 2 Perfection 
cedar shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Armco, 16 gauge, 
American Rolling Mill Co., used throughout. 
INSULATION: Ceiling (2nd _ floor) —tile 
board, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, white pine 
William Cameron. Glass—single strength 
Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—No. 2 
oak. Kitchen—Tile-Tex Corp. Bathrooms— 
ceramic tile. Porches—yellow pine. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living and bedrooms— 
canvas and wallpaper. Halls—knotty pine 
Kitchen—sheetrock and paint. Bathrooms— 
Keene cement and plaster. 

WOODWORK: Trim—B. & B. yellow pine 
Cabinets—34 in. veneer, stock. Interior doors 
—white pine, 2-panel. Exterior doors—tugg'e 
sash and door, special. Garage doors—built- 
up, yellow pine. 

HARDWARE: P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls, sash, and cell: 
ings—interior gloss. Floors—varnish. Ex: 
terior walls—A-40 outside paint. Roof—0 
and stain. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system, switches and fixtures—Genera! Elec: 
tric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and re 
frigerator—General Electric Co. Sink—Kohle! 
Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures > 
Kohler Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, Alamo 
Iron Works. Hot and cold water pipes—%4 '" 
galvanized. Spang-Chalfant, Inc. 
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LIVING ROOM 




















HO. SES IN VICTORVILLE, CALIF. E. WEBSTER 











Clyde Stoughton Photos 


SOUTHWESTERN PORTLAND CEMENT CO., BUILDERS 
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ible-barreled experiment in construction methods and employer-employe relation 
these attractive, permanently constructed houses rent for the remarkably low price 


of $25 a month. Built for thirty lucky employes of a California cement company interested 


in di 
were 
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eloping low cost construction methods, prefabrication and straight-line production 
emphasized throughout, from exterior walls to kitchen cabinets (for savings, see 
Forum, March 1939, pp 230-32). 
xterior and interior walls consist of precast cement blocks, laid dry and bonded with 
ced concrete corner posts and studs poured through holes in the blocks at 24 in. 
's. Floors are concrete with asphalt tile, windows steel. Plumbing was shop as- 
1 in a unit standardized for the four plan-variants, and serves the bathroom, 
sink, and laundry tray in the utility room from a single double-walled partition. 
in design was achieved through the use of six different roof plans over the four 
‘iants, and differing porch treatment. Low pitch hip roofs, used on all but four of 
ses, complete simplification of detail, and disposition of the houses on a gently 
site, all contribute to the attractiveness of the outside of the houses, while inside 
furniture has been used to good effect. 


VARIATION: Plan reversed; Fiat Reef 


AND A. WILSON, ARCHITECTS 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 








FOUNDATION: Walis—reenforced concrete, 
monolithic 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—interiocking 
webbed, hollow concrete blocks, dry taid and 
reenforced with poured concrete studs, 24 in 
o.c., reenforced continuous bond beam and 
concrete jambs and heads; plastered both 
sides with cement mortar. Floors—reenforced 
concrete. Ceilings—cement plaster, sand finish 
over 1 in. chicken wire over 1 in, Thermax, 
Celotex Corp. 

ROOF: Hip for 26 houses; flat on 4 houses; 
rafters 2 x 4 in., 24 in. o.c., solid 1 x 6 in 
sheathing, covered with Johns-Manvilie 30 Ib 
Dutch Lap asbestos shingles for hip roofs 
flat roofs—2 layers 40 Ib. smooth; 1-75 Ib 
cap sheet all hot mopped and painted with 
aluminum paint, Pioneer Paper Co 
CHIMNEY: Reenforced concrete poured solid 
with concrete; plastered inside with metallic 
kiln lining. Fireplace backed with fire brick 
and faced with 1 x 4 in. x 8 in. red face brick, 
edge revealed; Heatmore friction dampers 
SHEET METAL WORK: Chimney and fiat 
roof parapets—galvanized Armco iron, 26 
gauge, American Rolling Mill Co 
INSULATION: Outside walis—hollow con- 
crete blocks. Ground floor—sand cushion under 
concrete slab. Ceilings—1 in. Thermax, Celo- 
tex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash and screens—stee!l, Truscon 
Stee! Co. Glass—single strength, quality B, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: All floors—', in. Acco- 
tile, Armstrong Cork Co. Porches—troweled 
and marked smooth cement. 

WOODWORK: Trim—scribing molds around 
pre-made cases. Cabinets and doors—Douglas 
fir. Garage doors—overhead type. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior—Portland cement, tex- 
ture finish; 1 coat sealer, 2 coats washable 
wall paint, General Paint Co. Sash—3 coats 
lead and oil. Exterior: Walls—2 coats water- 
proof stucco brush coat. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—fiexible conduit. Switches—toggle, Har- 
vey Hubbell, Inc. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—wood. Laundry 
sink—enameled iron, installed on porch. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet—fiush 
mirror type. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—standard cast iron. 
Hot and cold water pipes—dgalvanized iron. 
HEATING: Warm air system. Houses piped 
for gas to all living and bedrooms; tenants 
provide portable heaters and utilize dampered 
fireplace. Hot water heater—16 gai. Corporal 
automatic, General Water Heater Co. 
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HOUSE IN PORTLAND, OREGON JOHN YEON, ARCHITECT 
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Boychuk Photos 


Most unusual single feature of this house is the window treatment. Plate 
glass is inserted between the studs, and ventilation is provided by louvers 
beneath the windows. Advantages claimed by the builder are the elimina- 
tion of screens from view, greater security against burglars, reduction of 
heat loss, free ventilation in all kinds of weather. Other structural innova- 
tions are listed in the construction outline. The plan is excellent—a de luxe 
version of the minimum house. Most pleasing characteristic of the attractive 
exterior is the simple expression of the carefully integrated construction. 
a == eee f <A Lot size: 72 x 126. Cubage: 7,800. 
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JCTION 

tion 

or 
walls 

n walls 


finish 
K and trim 


MATERIALS LABOR 


$71.00 
169.00 
117.00 

28.00 
231.00 
200.00 
250.00 


$82.00 
118.00 
63.00 
32.00 
90.00 
152.00 
292.00 


Kitchen and bathroom 
cabinets and accessories 
Painting 
Exterior 
Interior 
Piumbing 
Piping 
Fixtures 
Fireplace 
Heating (gas automatic) 
Sheet metal work 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Wallte—concrete and native 
stone 

STRUCTURE Exterior watte—@ = @ im. e 
studs, 16 in. ox @ry in Gin. T 2G Ge 
15 ib. Johns-Manville saturated felt, Reaen 
Prest plywood, M. & M. Woodworking Ce 
Portiand Oregon fir battens, 886 in. o.c. In 
terior partitionse—@ x 4 in. fir stude 16 66” 
o.c., plaster on Johns-Manville Steeltex meta 
lath. Floor construction—4 in. concrete siab 
ROOF: Construction—@ in. T 42 G fr taid 
vertical, rafters omitted, Puriin plates sup 
porting, covered with 58/8 Perfect V.G 
shingles laid 4 in. to weather. 

CHIMNE' Ctay brick with clay tile fue 
lining, Columbia Brick Works Damper 
cast iron. Firebox ltined with Columbia eptit 
brick. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing-—@8 gauge 
galvanized iron, Ducts-——-40 Ib. tin 
INSULATION Attic floor 1 n Therma 
Celotex Corp Weatherstripping—intertock 
ing metal, Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Co. 

WINDOWS: Fixed windows set in structural! 
members, no sash used. Glase—crystal plate, 
3/16 in., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
Screens—built-up, galvanized iron frames 
fitted to ventilators, removable 

FLOOR COVERINGS Main roome—oak 
blocks set in asphait, €E L Bruce Ce 
Kitchen and bathroome—tinoleuwm taid over 
Masonite Corp. Quartrboard. Porches—con- 
crete. 

WALL COVERINGS: All rooms plaster on 
Johns-Manville Steeltex lath 

WOODWORK: Trim—% in. metal casing 
painted fir base set before plaster. Cabinets 
—plywood, Rezo doors. Interior and exterior 
doors—Rezo, M. & M Woodworking Co 
Garage doors—',, in. Resn.-Prest plywood on 
2 in. frame, overhead type, Frantz Mfg. Co 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Schiage 
Lock Co., Stanley Works and Frost & Sen 
PAINTING: Interior: Wallis and ceilings 
Rodda Hideall wall paint. 

Kitchen and bath—super white, Murphy 
Varnish Co. Floor—Pentrafill, American Floor 
Surfacing Co. 

Sash — semi-gloss Velvetex, Preservative 
Paint Co. Exterior: Walis—exterior paint 
Murphy Varnish Co. Roof—Super Fine 
shingle stain. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
tem and switches—General Electric Co. Fix. 
tures—Pachard-Mallory, inc. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Kohler Co 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Equipped with 
Bendix Co. washer at owner's option. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—WHall Mack, baked 
enamel, Hallensheid & McDonald. 
PLUMBING: All pipes—Spang-Chalfant, tnc. 
HEATING: L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. High 
Boy gas automatic furnace with Climatrol 
air conditioning unit. Combination furnace 
stat and high limit control. Da-Nite Ac.- 
rathrem control, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. Grilles—independence 311-A, 
Barber-Colman Co 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Venetian blinds in 
living room, bedrooms and kitchen. Oregon 
Venetian Blind Co. 


Electrical work 64.00 44.00 
Totals $2,012.00 $1,268.00 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION $3,280.00 
EQUIPMENT 520.00 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 700.00 
PROFIT AND OVERHEAD 250.00 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND 34,750.00 
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HOUSE IN ORELAND, PA. 





LIVING ROOM 


The house illustrated is one of 68 built 
and sold in a Philadelphia suburb. Con- 
structed of concrete block, the houses con- 
tain three bedrooms and a garage and are 
sold on 50-foot lots for $3,490. All houses 
have the same plan and the same exterior. 
A practice which gives an appearance of 
unity rare in such developments. The re- 
markably compact plan has little waste 
space, small but adequate rooms. Equip- 
ment includes a warm air furnace in the 
basement, gas range, overhead kitchen 
cabinets, individual sewage disposal units. 
Heating costs are estimated at $50 per 
season. For details on the development 
see Arcu. Forum, Nov. 1938, p. 414. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 
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Whipps Photos 





CONSTRUCTION 

Permits 

Excavate and grade 
Concrete masonry 

Cesspool 

Carpentry 

Flashing 

Hardware, medicine cabinet 
Sand and shellac floors 
Painting 

Electric wiring and fixtures 
Plumbing—water and gas 
Heating (hot air) 

Copper gutter, drainspout 
Rock lath and plaster 
Paper 

Miscellaneous and insurance 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST 

PROFIT 

LAND, IMPROVEMENTS, 
SERVICE CONNECTIONS, 
EQUIPMENT, FEES 


TOTAL COST HOUSE AND LAND 


MATERIALS 
AND LABOR 
$11.00 
25.00 
491.00 
55.00 
903.00 
18.00 
60.00 
80.00 
157.00 
75.00 
307.00 
150.00 
30.00 
99.00 
30.00 
45.00 


$2,536.00 
282.00 


954.00 


$3,772.00 
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RICHARD C. MARTIN, ARCHITECT: 


BOARDMAN-SMITH CORP., BUT! Dpps 











CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—8 x 8 x 16 in. solid 
cinder concrete block, Bethayres Concrete 
Products Co. Cellar floor—3 in. cinder con- 
crete, 1 in. top coat. Waterproofing—asphalt 
coating on exterior foundation walls. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—8 in. hollow 
cinder concrete block finished with Medusa 
Portland cement paint. Interior—1 x 2 in. 
stripping, rock lath, 3 coats plaster. Bearing 
partitions—3 x 4 in. hemlock studs; non- 
bearing—2 x 3 in., rock lath, 3 coats plaster. 
Floor construction—2 x 8 in. hemlock sur- 
faced joists, 1 x 6 in. roofers, 5/16 x 2 in. 
oak flooring. Ceilings—plaster, rock lath. 
ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. rafter covered 
with No. 1 Washington cedar shingles. 
CHIMNEY: Concrete block, 8 x 8 in. terra 
cotta lining. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. 
copper and 40 Ib. tin coated. Gutters—4 in. 
copper. Leaders—3 in. copper. Ducts—tin 
covered with asbestos. 

INSULATION: Roof—Gold Bond rock lath on 
one side, National Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—White pine. Glass—single 
strength, American Window Glass Co. 
STAIRS: N. C. white pine throughout. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—hard- 
wood. Kitchen and bathrooms—yellow pine 
covered with linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—wall paper. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—Sanitas, Standard 
Coated Products Corp. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets and ex- 
terior doors—white pine. Interior doors—fir. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—brass 
PAINTING: Interior—3 coats paint. Floors— 
white 5 Ib. cut shellac. Exterior walls—2 
coats Medusa Portland cement paint. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—2 circuit wiring. Switches—toggle type 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Well- 
built Stove Co. Sink—Kohler Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—Quaker Metal Cc. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
pipes—copper. 

HEATING: Warm air system. Boiler—warm 
air 22 in. pot, coal fired, Lennox Furnace C0 
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